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Return of the Apollo 11 Astronauts 


Exchange of Remarks Aboard the U.S.S. “Hornet” 
Upon Return From the Lunar Mission. July 24, 1969 


Tue Present. Neil, Buzz, Mike, I want you to know 
that I think I am the luckiest man in the world, and I say 
this not only because I have the honor to be President of 
the United States, but particularly because I have the 
privilege of speaking for so many in welcoming you back 
to earth. 

I can tell you about all the messages we have received 
in Washington. Over 100 foreign governments, Emperors, 
Presidents, Prime Ministers, and Kings, have sent the most 
warm messages that we have ever received. They repre- 
sent over 2 billion people on this earth, all of them who 
have had the opportunity, through television, to see what 
you have done. 

Then I also bring you messages from Members of the 
Cabinet and Members of the Senate, Members of the 
House, the Space Agency, from the streets of San Fran- 
cisco where people stopped me a few days ago, and you all 
love that city, I know, as I do. 

But most important, I had a telephone call yesterday. 
The toll wasn’t, incidentally, as great as the one I made to 
you fellows on the moon. I made that collect, incidentally, 
in case you didn’t know. But I called three, in my view, 
three of the greatest ladies and most courageous ladies in 
the whole world today— your wives. 

From Jan, Joan, and Pat, I bring their love and their 
congratulations. We think it is just wonderful that they 
have participated at least in television for this return. We 
are only sorry they can’t be here. 

Also, I will let you in on a little secret. I made a date 
with them. I invited them to dinner on the 13th of August, 
right after you come out of quarantine. It will be a state 
dinner held in Los Angeles. The Governors of all the 50 
States will be there, the Ambassadors, others from around 
the world and in America. They told me that you would 
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come, too. All I want to know is: Will you come? We want 
to honor you there. 

Mr. New A. Armstronc. We will do anything you 
say, Mr. President. 

THE PresweENT. One question, I think, that all of us 
would like to ask: As we saw you bouncing around in that 
float out there, I wonder if that wasn’t the hardest part 
of the journey. Did any of you get seasick? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No, we didn’t, and it was one of the 
hardest parts, but it was one of the most pleasant, we can 
assure you. 

Tue Preswenrt. Well, I just know that you can sense 
what we all sense. When you get back now— incidentally, 
have you been able to follow some of the things that hap- 
pened since you have been gone? Did you know about the 
All Star Game? 

Cot. Epwin E. Auprin, Jr.: Yes, sir. The capsule com- 
municators have been giving us reports. 

Tue PresweNnT. Were you American League or Na- 
tional League? 

Cot. ALprin. National League. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Neither one. 

THE PRESIDENT. There is the politician in the group. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. We are sorry you missed that. 

THE PresIDENT. You knew that, too? 

Mr. ArMsTRONG. We heard about the rain. We 
haven’t been able to control the weather yet, but that is 
something we can look forward to. 

THE Present. I can only summarize now. You have 
so much more to do. You look great. Do you feel as great 
as you look? 

Mr. ArmstTRONG. We feel great. 

Tue Preswent. Frank Borman feels you are a little 
younger by going into space. Do you feel a little bit 
younger? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. We are younger than Frank Borman. 

THE PRESIDENT. He is over there. 

Come on over, Frank, so they can see you. Are you go 
ing to take that lying down? 

Cot. FRANK Borman. They look a little heavy. 

Mr. President, the one thing I wanted—you know, 
we have a poet in Mike Collins. He really gave me a hard 
time for describing the words “fantastic” and “beaut 
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ful.” I counted them. In 4 minutes up there, you used 
four “fantastics” and three “beautifuls.” 

Tue PRESENT. Let me close off with this one thing: 
| was thinking, as you know, as you came down, and we 
knew it was a success, and it had only been 8 days, just a 
week, a long week, that this is the greatest week in the 
history of the world since the Creation, because as a re- 
sult of what happened in this week, the world is bigger, in- 
finitely, and also, as I am going to find on this trip around 
the world, and as Secretary Rogers will find as he covers 
the other countries in Asia, as a result of what you have 
done, the world has never been closer together before. 

We just thank you for that. I only hope that all of us 
in government, all of us in America, that as a result of 
what you have done, can do our job a little better. 

We can reach for the stars just as you have reached so 
far for the stars. 

We don’t want to hold you any longer. Anybody have a 
lat—how about promotions? Do you think we can ar- 
range something? 

Mr. ArMstTrRONG. We are just pleased to be back and 
very honored that you were so kind as to come out here 
and welcome us back. We look forward to getting out 
of this quarantine and talking without having the glass 
between us. 

Tue PresipenT. Incidentally, the speeches that you 
have to make at this party can be very short. If you want 
to say “fantastic” or “beautiful,” that is all right with us. 
Don’t try to think of new adjectives. They have all been 
said. 

Now, I think that all of us, the millions who are seeing 
us on television now, seeing you, would feel as I do, that, 
ina sense, our prayers have been answered, and I think 
it would be very appropriate if Chaplain Piirto, the Chap- 
lain of this ship, were to offer a prayer of thanksgiving. If 
he would step up now. 

Lr. Compr. JouN A. Purto. Let us pray. 

Lord God, our Heavenly Father, our minds are stag- 
gered and our spirits exultant with the magnitude and 
precision of this entire Apollo 11 mission. We have spent 
the past week in communal anxiety and hope as our astro- 
nauts sped through the glories and dangers of the heavens. 

As we tried to understand and analyze the scope of 
this achievement for human life, our reason is over- 
whelmed with the bounding gratitude and joy, even as we 
realize the increasing challenges of the future. This mag- 
nificent event illustrates anew what man can accomplish 
when purpose is firm and intent corporate. 

A man on the moon was promised in this decade, and 
though some were unconvinced, the reality is with us this 
morning in the persons of the Astronauts, Armstrong, Al- 
drin, and Collins. We applaud their splendid exploits, and 
We pour out our thanksgiving for their safe return to us, to 
their families, to all mankind. 

From our inmost being, we sing humble yet exuberant 
Praise. May the great effort and commitment seen in this 
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Project Apollo inspire our lives to move similarly in other 
areas of need. May we, the people, by our enthusiasm and 
emotion and insight move to new landings in brotherhood, 
human concern, and mutual respect. May our country, 
afire with inventive leadership and backed by a com- 
mitted followership, blaze new trails into all areas of 
human care. 

Speed our enthusiasm and bless our joy with dedicated 
purpose for the many needs at hand. Link us in friend- 
ship with peoples throughout the world as we strive 
together to better human conditions. Grant us peace 
beginning in our own hearts and a mind attuned with 
good will toward our neighbors. 


All this we pray as our thanksgiving rings out to Thee 
in the name of our Lord, Amen. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:55 a.m., H.s.t., aboard the U.S.S. 
Hornet near the splashdown site in the Pacific. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Guam International Airport 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the Airport. 
July 25, 1969 


Thank you very much. Mrs. Nixon and I want you to 
know how very much we appreciate your wonderful wel- 
come here at Guam. 

As I stand here and think of what happened today, the 
completion of that historic flight to the moon and the 
landing on the moon, I can say that I am sure all of us— 
all of the American citizens around the world—are proud 
today of what has happened, and all the people in Guam 
join with all of us in that. 

After such a warm welcome as this, I would, of course, 
remember this visit to Guam, brief as it is, in any event, but 
I will remember it particularly, and my wife will re- 
member it, because on the day that our astronauts came 
back from the moon, we stayed in Guam, and we are glad 
we are here with you. We only wish we had the time to 
meet each and everyone of you, but we have a fairly heavy 
schedule while we are here, and then on tomorrow to the 
Philippines. 

I simply want to say in conclusion that when we come 
here, when we see this great crowd of people, all of whom 
are deeply devoted to our country far across the Pacific, 
we realize what a great challenge those of us have who are 
in positions of leadership to develop the programs that 
will bring peace and progress to all the world, and par- 
ticularly we feel that when we see these literally thousands 
of children. We want them to grow up in a world of peace. 

I can assure you that coming here has given us a real 
inspiration. We thank you for your welcome. We look for- 
ward to meeting at least some of you before we leave, and 
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all of you, if we don’t meet you personally, at least we 
hope we do sometime in the future. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m., Guam time, at the Guam 
International Airport. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Departure From Guam 


The President’s Remarks Upon Departure 
For His Asian Trip. July 26, 1969 


Before we take off for Manila I wanted to just say a 
very few words to tell you how greatly we appreciated the 
very warm welcome we received on this brief visit to 
Guam. I know that many of you who live here, and per- 
haps even some of you who are stationed here, perhaps 
consider that those who stop at Guam do so only as a fuel 
stop on the way to someplace else. But for us it was a stop 
that meant a great deal in itself. It meant a great deal be- 
cause we realized it was 25 years ago that the liberation of 
Guam took place and that the festivities had just con- 
cluded. And also because we had the opportunity to see so 
many thousands of people at the airport, on the roads, as 
we went through the cities and realized that where the 
day begins for America there are a lot of feelings as 
citizens of the United States for all the people that are here 
and we appreciate that very much. 

Also I'd like to say I heard that there was a great storm 
the day before we arrived and that then there was a 
massive cleanup before the arrival. We thank you for 
that and we hope that the weather will be good, that you'll 
have smooth sailing and smooth flying, and above all, a 
good life in the time ahead. 

And as I leave I think of an inscription that I saw on the 
photograph that Admiral Nimitz left in his quarters where 
we stayed last night: an inscription in his own hand, in 
the year 1945, when he returned from Guam to the United 
States Mainland. It goes like this: 

It says, ““To my successor who may live in these quar- 
ters, I hope you may find the calm, peaceful rest and re- 
laxation which will enable you to face your problems 
with confidence.” 

And I can say that our stay in Guam this one day and 
that fine evening last night and this wonderful welcome 
gave us the calm, peaceful rest and relaxation which will 
enable us to face the problems of this great nation with 
confidence. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENT; 


Manila, The Philippines 


Remarks of the President and President Ferdinand £. 
Marcos Upon the President’s Arrival. July 26, 1969 


PRESIDENT Marcos. Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon, 
members of his party: 

In the name of the Filipino people I bid you and Mn, 
Nixon welcome to the Philippines, to this country which 
has welcomed you before with open arms, and to whom 
you are no stranger. 

Gratefully we remember one of your previous visits, 
As Vice President of the United States you came to sol- 
emnly affirm your Government’s recognition of Philip. 
pine ownership and sovereignty over the American bases 
on our soil. 

Today you honor us again by coming to these shores 
as the President of the United States. And you come ata 
time when the imagination of the whole world has been 
fired by America’s historic achievement in _ space 
exploration. 

It is for us significant that the Philippines should be 
your first stop in your journey through Asia after wit- 
nessing two of three American astronauts on the moon 
and their return, a feat unparalleled in implications, in rad- 
icalism, and in the prospects of hope it promises man in 
the entire history of human achievement. 

Your visit too makes us feel ourselves to be part of this 
meaningful triumph, vicariously a partner in the conquest 
of a new frontier, just as over 60 years ago the Philippines 
became the first major involvement of the United States 
in Asian affairs. 

At that time we could not join in any celebration, but 
changing circumstances enable us today to stand straight 
and strong, thanks also to the great country, the United 
States of America, to join them in applauding this feat not 
of arms but of mind and fortitude. Even as we do this, we 
are mindful that yours is a triumph also of Asians as well as 
of all mankind. For today, every human being, every 
nation, all humanity, partake of the labor, of the hope, and 
of the responsibility that goes into the invention or dis 
covery of whatever is new. 

In recalling the beginning of the association between 
our two peoples on this, the ocassion of America’s victory 
in outer space, we are also reminded that many things re 
main to be achieved in the mutual relations between ou! 
two countries. But I am confident that in any future 
history, it shall not be said that America was a success il 
all its undertakings except in the sphere of human and 
social relations. I trust it shall not be said that America 
successfully breached the frontiers of space and technology, 
but failed in matters close to the heart and mind, the 
relations of man with other men. 

I am certain this will not be so, because increasingly 
today, technology and science are bound up with the 
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things that concern the welfare and the happiness of hu- 
man beings, as the negative example of war has shown 
ys. It is my hope, one that is shared by all of my coun- 
trymen regardless of partisan belief, that the powerful 
thrust of technology and science shall be applied, not only 
by the United States but by all countries, on unresolved 
problems of human misery and unhappiness everywhere. 
Let this present triumph be the springboard for a more 
vigorous attack on these problems in this region. 

Your visit to the Philippines gives us the distinct honor 
of being able to be the first to personally congratulate you 
on this historic achievement, which we very much ap- 
preciate. It also affords us the opportunity, during your 
brief stay with us, to resume our discussions on out- 
standing issues affecting our two countries’ relations in 
Southeast Asia, and to advance our countries’ interests, 
but not at the expense of the others. 

It is hoped that out of these discussions a new consensus 
can be achieved between us whose basis will be a digni- 
fied and self-respecting mutual regard for each other. For 
this I voice the hope of millions of my countrymen for the 
coming of a new era of peace and prosperity not only in 
the Philippines but for all of Asia, which they believe 
these great events which you lead portend. 

Let your coming, therefore, signal the start of a new 
series of constructive breakthroughs in the relations be- 
tween us and among the countries of the Pacific and Asia, 
and let your courageous astronauts symbolize our quest 
for peace and partnership for global welfare and pros- 
perity among all peoples, a goal worthy of our utmost 
dedication. On the ethics of generosity and of responsi- 
bility, America’s record is clear that it had been exemplary 
both in its commitment and its fulfillment. 

In the list of Presidents who have flashed through the 
brilliant pages of America’s history, you are to us in Asia 
the most knowledgeable about the problems and the aspi- 
rations of the countries and of the peoples of Asia. To Asia 
you are no stranger; to the Philippines you are more than 
afriend, for you first came as a guarantor of the sovereign 
rights of the Filipino people. By a fortunate coincidence 
this triumph of American science and spirit comes at a 
time, during your administration, when the United States 
is anxious to reexamine her national purposes in relation 
to the rest of the world. 

Thus, as you commence this visit, its manifold mean- 
ings will not be lost to Asia and to all who long for peace 
and prosperity. For you come, we trust, not only to rein- 
force the traditional guarantees that bind your world to 
ours; you come also to proffer new gifts that science can 
bring to all mankind; and you come, we are certain, to 
forge in the smithies of the world, because of your courage, 
your vision, your statesmanship, a brilliant new role for 
America, and history will remember you as its wise and 
far-seeing architect. 

In this spirit, I bid you once again welcome to the Phil- 
'ppines and to Asia. 
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PresIpENT Nixon. President Marcos, all of the dis- 
tinguished guests who are assembled here, and all of the 
members of this tremendous welcoming party at the 
airport: 

I have been deeply moved by the words that have been 
expressed by President Marcos in his welcoming and also 
by the numbers of you that are here today. And as one who 
has visited the Philippines many times, I can say that I 
have looked forward to this return visit, as every American 
looks forward to returning to the Philippines once he 
knows the people of this country, knows them and has 
the affection for them, and the respect for them and the 
admiration for them that I have as an American citizen. 

I think it is significant to note that the first world 
capital that I am visiting, after having greeted the first 
men to have set foot on the moon, was Manila, the 
Capital of the Philippines. 

And that, it seems to me, is appropriate from a number 
of circumstances, but particularly so because now we speak 
not just of our world, but of the universe. 

And I am not unaware of the fact that a very lovely 
lady from the Philippines, Miss Gloria Diaz, has been 
named Miss Universe. 

Also, the first Asian capital that I am visiting on this 
trip which takes me around the world is very appropriately 
Manila and the country is the Philippines. The reasons 
for that have already been mentioned by President 
Marcos. 

I would like to add to what he has said in just a few 
words. 

As we think of that great venture into space, as we 
think of the first man setting foot on the moon, we realize 
the meaning that that has, clearly apart from the technical 
achievement, that if man can reach the moon, that we 
can bring peace to the earth. And that should be the great 
lesson of that great space journey for all of us. 

This mission, which begins here, is in the quest of peace, 
peace in the Pacific, peace in Asia, peace in the world. 

I come here because the Philippines—the leaders of this 
country have played and will play a great role in bringing 
that peace. And, it seems to me, that we must think of 
the Pacific and of Asia in terms of the past, of the present, 
and the future. 

I noted, for example, that the commander of the honor 
guard, which I just had the privilege of reviewing, was 
one of the veterans of Bataan. He was the commander of 
the honor guard when I visited this country in 1956 on the 
10th anniversary of the Philippines. That brought home 
to me the close relationships between our two countries, 
but particularly the stake that the Philippines and the 
United States have together in peace in the Pacific. 

We went through World War II together. We have 
gone through Korea together. We now have a war in Viet- 
nam. And when we look at the possibilities of potential 
war, down to the end of this century, perhaps we would 
have to say that the greatest danger exists in Asia and in 
the Pacific. 
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But that also presents the greatest challenge. And the 
challenge I think can be met—it must be met. 

And I want to speak very candidly to my friends in 
the Philippines, because I know you like straight talk. I 
know that in your political campaigns you have a lot of 
straight talk, just as we have in the United States. 

But if peace is to come from Asia—and I emphasize 
this point—the United States will play its part and provide 
its fair share. But peace in Asia cannot come from the 
United States. It must come from Asia. The people of 
Asia, the governments of Asia, they are the ones who must 
lead the way to peace in Asia. 

That is why I compliment the leaders of the Philippines 
in playing a role in Asian cooperation, economically, polit- 
ically, and otherwise, to bring about the peace that we 
all seek. 

And then in another vein, we realize, as we look at 
that great venture into space, the larger meaning that it 
has for all of us in terms of seeking peace. 

A great French philosopher once said that true friend- 
ship comes not when we look at each other, but when we 
look outward together in the same direction. And for just 
a few moments, the whole world looked outward together 
in the same direction toward the moon. 

And as we did that, we were brought closer together. 

Your own great President Quezon put it very eloquently 
when he said that nationalism can be a very constructive 
force in the world, but that nationalism is most construc- 
tive when we remember that we are all part of the great 
human family; that being part of that great human family, 
the greatest role that any nation can play is the role of 
serving the interests of all mankind and of, therefore, 
serving the interests of peace. 

I speak in these general terms today because it is appro- 
priate to do so on this first welcome after that historic 
exploit into space on my first visit to an Asian capital that 
will take me clear around the world. 

But, as I conclude, I want to speak very directly, too, 
about the relations between our two countries, relations 
that I have a very strong feeling about, as I am sure that 
everybody here, be he Filipino or American, has a strong 
feeling about. Let me be quite candid. 

It is true that our relations with the Philippines go back 
further than that of any Asian nation. It is true that the 
people of the United States feel closer to the people of the 
Philippines than we do to the people of any Asian nation. 
This is because of those things that we have shared 
together. 

It is also true that our relations have been strained, 
strained recently for a variety of reasons. We are still very 
good friends, but even among friends, it is possible to 
have strained relations. 

And I want everybody here to know that as I come to 
the Philippines in this brief stay, I hope that we can initiate 
a new era in Philippine-American relations, not return- 
ing to the old special relationships, because the winds of 
change have swept away those factors, but building a new 
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relationship, a new relationship which will be based on 
mutual trust, on mutual respect, on mutual confidence, 
on mutual cooperation. 

That is what we want and that is what I think the 
people of the Philippines and of the United States wil 
support. 

So, Mr. President, in that spirit and in the spirit of your 
very eloquent remarks, again, I thank you for this wonder. 
ful welcome. 

In that spirit, also, I say from the bottom of my heart 
to all of our friends in the Philippines, mabuhay. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 12:55 p.m., Manila time, 


at Manila International Airport. As printed above, this item fol. 
lows the text of the White House press release. 


Manila, The Philippines 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
President Marcos at a State Dinner at Malacanang 
Palace. July 26, 1969 


PreswENT Marcos. President and Mrs. Nixon, dv- 
tinguished guests, Your Excellencies of the Diplomatic 
Corps, ladies and gentlemen: 

Seldom has it been given in the history of man for one 
to be allowed the privilege of participating in the celebra- 
tion of one of the most outstanding achievements of man- 
kind, especially one who represents a small and humble 
nation like the Philippines, in an achievement like the ex- 
ploration of the moon attained by the great American 
Nation under the leadership of our guest tonight. 

This is my privilege, in representation of the Filipinos 
and the Republic of the Philippines, as we have as our 
guests some of those who were principally responsible for 
this achievement of American courage and American 
genius. 

If we turn back the pages of history, nay even that of 
unrecorded history, artifact, and legend, which show and 
document the aspiration and ascension of man to hi 
rightful heritage as the prime creature on earth, thus, the 
neolithic scientist who discovered the fashioning of the 
wheel, and recently the man who discovered the internal 
combustion engines, and the voyages of discovery—il- 
cluding that of our forebears, the Polynesians—the radio, 
the airplane, the field of relativity, and closer to the ulti 
mate secret of life, the theory of DNA—all these tend to 
show the dominance of man over his environment and 
over the universe. 

And, as I have said, we participate in the celebration 
of this achievement as man aspires for the stars, the stals 
outside of this world and the stars within himself and 
within his spirit. 

It is the hope of humanity, as it is the hope of the Phik 
ippines, that this vision and this genius, this courage and 
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this ingenuity shall be utilized for the solution of man’s 
problems. 

For while man claims the dominance of the universe, 
till he must grovel at the feet of his ancient enemies in 
some places of our own earth. The enemies: disease, igno- 
rance, and war. We trust that our guest, the leader of the 
great American Nation, will know how to meet these 
dreaded enemies. 

We, in the Philippines, have reason to appreciate the 
generosity and the courage of the American Nation, and 
it is, perhaps, fitting and proper that the President and 
Mrs. Nixon have seen fit to make the Philippines their first 
stop and visit after their first success in the exploration of 
space, because, indeed, the Philippines was created after 
the great American Republic, and here in the Philippines 
isa test of the success of a democracy in a small developing 
nation. 

Our observers say if democracy cannot succeed in the 
Philippines, perhaps it cannot succeed anywhere else in 
Asia. 

So, as we play host to President and Mrs. Nixon, we re- 
member our past. We remember that because of the ties 
that bind us, we stand firm on the side of freedom and 
resolute against anyone who should threaten to subvert 
our free institutions; and that we have demonstrated this 
capability to stand for our freedoms and for our institu- 
tions as in the past. 

We are a small country but when our Republic was 
thought to be subverted by a Communist rebellion, our 
people stood as one and overwhelmed and overcame such 
a rebellion without the aid of any alien soldier. 

The Filipino troops met the enemy, fought them in 
every battlefield, and won. Today, the threat that seeks 
to destroy our Republic has dwindled, and it is my priv- 
ilege, however, to acknowledge publicly that while the 
Filipino soldier accomplished this, he did so with the aid 
and support of armaments, equipment, and supplies com- 
ing from our great ally, the United States of America. 

Today, small Asian nations like the Philippines again 
are met by similar dangers, for it is not external aggression 
that we fear, but internal subversion. It is our resolution 
and belief that if there ever should be any attempt again 
to subvert our free institutions and our republic, that our 
country, this small Asian country, the Philippines, can 
stand alone, can fight alone, and win alone, and sustain 
our freedoms and our liberties. 

But it is our hope that the great American Nation, in 
accordance with its solemn treaties between our two coun- 
tnes, will extend its aid and support, not in the form of 
ground troops and soldiers, but with equipment and sup- 
plies in accordance with the solemn agreements between 
our two countries. 

We have, as our guest, my friends, the leader of a nation 
that may also be in crisis. He has met with problems 
graver than we have ever come to know and as he meets 
these problems, this Nation, the Nation—the United 
States of America, compassionate as it is—still bears upon 
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its shoulders the burden of the whole world, and there is 
not anything, perhaps, that the leader of America, Presi- 
dent Nixon, does or does not do which does not affect the 
life of any man on earth. This is the cross that he must 
bear. 

And so, Mr. President comes to us, not merely as the 
President of the United States of America, representing 
America’s national interest, but more than this, he comes 
to us symbolizing all the longings, the dreams, and hopes 
of all of mankind. He comes to us perhaps as a trustee 
of all of mankind. And he comes to us seeking to solve 
not only the problems of other countries and other nations, 
but to solve perhaps even the greater problems of the 
equality of races, and of justice within his own country 
and, therefore, he embodies all the noblest aspirations of 
humanity. 

Therefore, it is my privilege and honor, my friends, to 
request you to stand up with me and join me in a toast to 
felicitate President and Mrs. Nixon for the success of the 
moon exploration and for the continued health and pros- 
perity of the great American Nation. 

PresweENT Nixon. President Marcos, Mrs. Marcos, all 
distinguished guests at this very distinguished dinner to- 
night: 

I first wish to express, on behalf of all of us who are 
here as your guests, our appreciation for this dinner, and 
for the opportunity to be with you on such an historic 
occasion. 

You have spoken most eloquently, Mr. President, about 
the accomplishment of the moon landing. I would only 
want to be sure that we all recognize that what happened 
there belongs not just to the three men who were in the 
vehicle and the two who set foot on the moon, or even to 
those who had preceded them in the Apollo missions, nor 
did it belong alone to the American people, because na- 
tions around the world participated. 

I know, too, that the hopes and the prayers of the people 
in nations all over the world went with those first men 
from earth to land on the moon. 

I know that as we drove through the streets of Manila 
today, the first capital we have visited since that landing 
occurred, that the unprecedented size of that welcome and 
the wonderful warmth that we felt in that crowd was in 
great part due to the fact that the people of the Philip- 
pines, too, shared in that moon venture, and their prayers 
and their hopes went with our astronauts. We are most 
grateful for those hopes and those prayers as they were 
rendered. 

As I met those—at least some of those—who are here 
at this head table tonight, I realized how many years my 
own experience in the Philippines covered, because of 
those who have served as President of this country, several 
are here, and I have had the opportunity to think back to 
the other visits that we have had. 

The first was in 1953, the next in 1956—-when we were 
present with President Magsaysay at the 10th anniversary 
of the independence for the Philippines, and a crowd of 
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three-quarters of a million people were gathered in what 
is now Rizal Park, and then as a private citizen in 1963, 
and then in 1966 and 1967 and, finally, today, I return 
again. 

This is the first time I have been here as President of the 
United States, but to give you an indication of what I feel 
about this country, what I remember is—whether I came 
as Vice President or as private citizen—the welcome was 
just as warm as it was when I was President of the United 
States, For that I am grateful. 

I suppose that tells us something about the relations 
between our two countries, relations of which you have 
spoken so warmly. 

We do have ties that go back over many years. We have 
fought together in war, we have worked together in peace. 
Today we look to the future realizing that what we do 
together will have a great effect not only on our two na- 
tions, but on the future of peace and freedom in Asia and 
in the world. 

In that respect, I would like to refer just briefly to the 
time which your career, Mr. President, has spanned, and 
my own as well, although I am a bit older than you. 

You served in World War II, as I did. Since that time 
we have seen in one generation World War II and two 
smaller wars, one in Korea and now one in Vietnam—all 
of them affecting Asia. We trust that the war in Vietnam 
can be brought to a successful conclusion. When that time 
comes, it will then be our opportunity to see what states- 
manship can produce for the next quarter of a century. 

I happen to be an optimist, an optimist in one sense, 
indicated by this moon landing. When I planned this 
trip, I planned it on the basis that we would take off 
immediately after the splashdown for a trip around the 
world. I was asked by some friends if we had any con- 
tingency plans in the event that the landing failed. I want 
you to know we had no contingency plans. We had faith 
that it would succeed. 

But looking to the future, and what it means to all of 
us, I realize, as all of us in this room realize, that if war is 
to come, it is most likely to come again from the Pacific 
and from Asia in the last third of this century. But the 
other side of that rather pessimistic outlook is that if peace 
is to come, it must come primarily from the initiatives of 
those who live in Asia and from the United States, because 
we who live on the rim of the Pacific have within our 
hands the power to avoid another war in Asia, to bring 
peace, and, if we have that peace, then we can see the 
exciting possibilities for progress in this last third of a 
century. 

Population will double. But, more than that, the de- 
velopment of the resources that we will see in a time of 
peace can mean progress such as men have never dreamed 
of before. 

It is this dream—this dream of what peace in the 
Pacific, peace in Asia, can really be—it is this dream for 
which we are all living today. 
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When we think of the Philippines and the United 
States, of the wars through which we have lived, of the 
trials that we have had, of the progress that we have 
made, I think we all realize in this room that we stand 
now at the beginning of what could be a new era, a new 
era in which peace will come, as it will come, to Asia 
and the Pacific, and, therefore, to the world, and then 
we shall be able to keep that peace and have the progres 
that we all want, not only for ourselves but for our children 
in this very exciting period, a period in which we explore 
not just the earth, but the heavens—and by exploring the 
heavens we learn better how to develop the resources on 
earth—a period in which we learn to live together in 
progress and live together in peace as you have already 
described. 

I would not want this evening to end without also paying 
tribute to one other at this table who has indicated the 
great power in this country of what we have learned in 
the United States: the power of the wife of a political man 
in the field of politics. 

I can only say that Mrs. Nixon spent the afternoon with 
Mrs. Marcos. She had read, as I have, about her various 
achievements—the volunteer activities in which she has 
worked. And without becoming involved in what I know 
is an upcoming political campaign, all that I can say is 
this: After having spoken to Mrs. Marcos tonight, know- 
ing of how she has campaigned with her husband, if I 
am ever on a campaign, I don’t want her on the other 
side. [Laughter] 

And if I may be permitted a self-serving stamp, I never 
want my wife on the other side in a campaign. [Laughter] 

Here I pay tribute to all the women in this room—all 
who have worked with their husbands in helping them in 
their careers. Too often the men make the speeches and 
take the bows where the women should have the credit. 

Tonight, let us be sure that we all recognize how im- 
portant in our lives those who are the women in this 
room have been in helping us to whatever successes we 
have had. 

One final point: When Mrs. Marcos visited the United 
States in May of 1968, in her party was a young Filipino 
who indicated a great interest in our space program and 
a great knowledge of it. As a result, the Protocol Depart 
ment of the State Department sent him with an escort 
down to Cape Kennedy to evaluate the space program and 
have an opportunity to see how it was working. 

After he looked it over, he said that he would like to 
put in a request to be the first Filipino to go to the moon. 

I, tonight, have an announcement to make. That an- 
nouncement is that on the first vehicle that carries pa* 
sengers that goes to the moon, Bong Bong will be on that 
space vehicle. [Laughter and applause] 

This is just to make it official: Here he is. 

If, because of age, he will not be able to go to the moon, 
maybe we can have him go on the first vehicle to Mars 

Tonight, my friends, in the spirit of all that has been 
said tonight, let me ask you to join me in raising your 
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glasses to the friendship of our two countries, the Philip- 
pine and the American people, and to the parents of Bong 
Bong—President and Mrs. Marcos. 


note: The exchange of toasts began at 10:12 p.m., Manila time, 
at Malacanang Palace in Manila. As printed above, this item fol- 
lows the text of the White House press release. 


Manila, The Philippines 


Statement by the President on Departure. 
July 27, 1969 


It has been a great pleasure for me to visit again the 
Philippine Republic. For all you have done to make this 
visit such a pleasant and valuable experience, I express 
my sincere appreciation and say to you—with all the 
warmth which this word traditionally conveys in your 
language: Mabuhay. 

Iam reminded as I leave the Philippines that yours was 
a country and a people to which our late President Eisen- 
hower felt particularly close. He lived here for 4 years in 
the late 1930’s, and here his son grew into manhood. 
When he returned in 1960, President Eisenhower told 
your Congress that he felt he was “revisiting an old home.” 
And so he was. And so it has been for so many Americans 
who have come to know and love these islands and their 
people. So it has been for me this week. 

This visit has been important in many ways. It has 
enabled us to renew and extend our acquaintance with 
you, Mr. President, and with the members of your gov- 
ernment. It has allowed us to consult with an allied gov- 
erment about the war in Vietnam. It has afforded us an 
occasion for discussing the future of Asia, especially after 
the Vietnam war is over. 

I have expressed the conviction that the United States 
has the same wishes as the Philippine Republic concerning 
the future relationship between our two countries. You 
want the Philippines to be strong, self-reliant, and inde- 
pendent in every sense. So do we. You want the United 
States to be a good and loyal friend. That, too, is our desire. 

I have also conveyed the firm belief that the United 
States has the same wishes you have concerning the future 
of Asia. We both want Asia to develop economically. We 
both understand—in the words of President Marcos—that 
the people of Asia must seek “Asian solutions to Asian 
problems.” It is in that framework that my country can 
best contribute to Asia’s peaceful development. 

We have met at a time when the imagination of all 
mankind has been fired by the success of man’s first land- 
ing on the moon. We are reminded by that event of the 
great capacity of the human spirit to overcome all ob- 
stacles and break all barriers as it pursues the future. 
Itis that same human spirit, applied in different circum- 
stances, which is even now bringing economic and social 
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progress in this part of the world. It is that same spirit 
which even now is hastening the day when the Pacific 
Ocean will truly be the peaceful place which its name sug- 
gests it should be—and which the people who live near it 
so earnestly want it to be. 

Again, my thanks and good wishes. Mabuhay! 


NOTE: The statement was released at Manila. 


Manila, The Philippines 


Remarks of the President and President Marcos at 
Departure Ceremonies at Manila International Airport. 
July 27, 1969 


PresmwENT Marcos. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, mem- 
bers of the party of the American President, Your Excel- 
lencies and members of the Diplomatic Corps, distin- 
guished guests, my friends: 

The time has come for us, the Filipino people, to say 
goodby to our friend from the great American Nation, 
their leader and President, President Richard Nixon. It is 
with a heavy heart that we do say goodby. 

But we have, I hope, been able to present to them a 
country that, since the beginning of the century, has wel- 
comed them with open arms. 

I believe you go to your other destinations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the same thought that we have, that is, that 
there are no friends like old friends. 

We are indeed honored and pleased that you came to 
visit with us. More than the importance of the subject or 
the specific issues that may have been taken up in the con- 
versations between the two heads of state, is the fact that 
there have been consultations, and that the leader of the 
greatest power on earth, at the height of its greatest tri- 
umph, the success of space exploration, should see fit to 
come and consult with the nations of Asia, not only about 
policy but about the future of Asia. 

We must, indeed, say that the candor, frankness, and 
the openness being shown in these conferences and con- 
sultations have led us to clear all the doubts that we had 
about the policies of the United States of America, for be- 
fore you came, Mr. President, I was not alone in feeling 
dread and doubt about the emerging policies of the United 
States in Asia. You have met us with frankness, and from 
these conversations I can now announce to our people 
that while before we dreaded the possibility that the 
United States was going to abandon Asia completely, and 
on the other extreme that there might be, again, reestab- 
lished the policy of colonial dominance over the Asian 
countries, the President of the United States has made 
it clear, first, that he encourages nationalism in each and 
every Asian country, including that of the Philippines. 
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We are happy to note that in accordance with the liber- 
tarian traditions of the United States of America, he recog- 
nizes the need for the treatment of his Asian allies and 
friends with dignity. It is, indeed, gratifying to note, too, 
that while treating Asia with the policy of encouragement 
of nationalism, independence, and freedom, he does not 
intend to abandon Asia; that while we are moving toward 
what we have always hoped for, through political and 
economic independence, he supports the idea of Asian 
countries being able to defend themselves alone if neces- 
sary, and helping them and supporting them with what- 
ever aid he can extend to them in these particular tasks. 

We are happy, Mr. President, that you have come to 
us, to consult with us on matters that involve Asia. I have 
said before that the Philippines feel that the greatest 
danger to it is not external aggression but internal 
subversion. 

Our history indicates that we are capable of meeting 
internal subversion with our own troops, and that we do 
not intend to call upon any foreign power to help us with 
foreign troops. We have demonstrated this in fighting the 
Hukbalahaps, and we intend to protect and defend our 
free institutions with our lives, alone if necessary. But we 
are happy that you guarantee to us that the treaties that 
we have entered into shall be complied with, and that you 
are an ally, indeed, who understands our problems. 

So, Mr. President, may I repeat what the Asians say 
in saying goodby. I die a small death, we die a small death, 
as you go and we say goodby, but it is our hope that we 
shall live continuously in the friendship and affection that 
we have for each other. 

We hope, Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon, that you have 
a happy voyage and happy landings, and that your trips 
to other nations will be as productive as your trip to the 
Philippines. Thank you. 

PresmeENT Nixon. Mr. President, Mrs. Marcos, dis- 
tinguished members of the Diplomatic Corps and of the 
Philippine Cabinet, other distinguished guests: 

I begin by saying that the eloquent remarks that 
President Marcos has just uttered are ones that I subscribe 
to, because they, in a very definitive way, sum up the con- 
versations that we have had during the period that we 
have been together. 

I would also say that if this trip—which will take 
me to several other Asian nations as well as to two Euro- 
pean nations—if this trip were to have included only the 
Philippines, our coming here, the conversations that we 
have had, the welcome that we have received, would 
have made it all worthwhile. We are deeply grateful to 
those of you who have welcomed us so warmly, and also 
to the President and to Mrs. Marcos for their very gracious 
hospitality. 

I believe that, as one who has been here in that period 
of time when so many changes have occurred in Asia, I 
can really evaluate what has happened, and what will 
happen in the future. 
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When I was first here in 1953, the countries of Asia 
were moving out of a period of colonialism. They had a 
new sense of independence—a new sense of independence 
but not the ability and, in some instances, not the means, 
the desire, to use that independence to create the self. 
reliance which true independence requires. 

Then after moving from the period of colonialism to 
independence there came an uneasy period of depend- 
ence upon others for their security, and also for their 
progress. 

Now we reach a new period—a period in which there 
will continue to be assistance and cooperation, particu. 
larly from the United States of America as a Pacific power, 
and the economic and other developments that are going 
forward in this exciting part of the world, and in which 
there will continue to be, insofar as ary intervention by 
major powers, a military presence as far as the United 
States is concerned so that these nations can have that in- 
dependence which they have fought so hard to get— 
where our desire is like the desire of the people of the 
Philippines, and I am sure of the other peoples of the other 
great nations that we will visit, that each of them can 
now acquire a new sense of independence in the most 
complete sense that we can describe it. 

I mean the independence that comes with economic 
strength, with political stability, and also with the means 
insofar as any threat internally that may occur in those 
countries—the ability to handle those internal problems 
without outside assistance, except that kind of assistance 
which is limited to material support and which, of course, 
would therefore exclude the kind of support which would 
involve a commitment of manpower. 

This is a goal. It is a goal that we can now achieve. 
It is a goal that all the nations of Asia want to achieve, 
and it is one that we, the people of the United States 
and the Government of the United States, want to work 
with them to achieve. Certainly there is no country in 
Asia, than the country which I am now leaving, which 
more symbolizes the truth of what I have said than the 
Philippines. 

We have a special relationship with the Philippine 
which will always be in our hearts. But we also recognize 
that the Philippines, which was once in a colonial status 
as far as the United States is concerned, and then in a de- 

pendent status, is now feeling, as it should feel, that sense 
of constructive nationalism, as President Quezon has de- 
scribed it so many years ago, which is so, it seems to me, 
the wave of the future in Asia, and also in all of the world 
in which nations have gone through these same phase 

It is good that we came here first, good that we sa¥ 
our oldest friends and our closest friends first; got thei 
advice as we did on these subjects that I have described, 
and also on the complicated problems of Vietnam, bring 
ing peace to Vietnam, how that peace then can be 
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achieved in the balance of Asia, what U.S. policies should 
be in Asia after Vietnam—all of these, as well as the 
many bilateral subjects, were those that were covered in 
our conversations. 

Finally, I would like to add one personal note. At the 
magnificent dinner that was given last night for us and 
the members of our party, Mrs. Marcos pointed out that 
the room in which it was held was one which previously 
had been used for various offices, and that she had had 
reconstructed so that they would have the room for such 
a large gathering. She pointed to one corner of the room 
and said that in that very corner President Eisenhower, 
as a young officer, once had his office. 

I thought of all of the history that was implicit in that 
remark. The young Major Eisenhower of that period, 
serving under General MacArthur, developing here in 
the Philippines understanding of military tactics but, be- 
yond that, even more important, of the great political 
forces which move the world, and I thought, too, of his 
return to this country in 1960 and what he said before 
the Philippine Congress. 

He said then he felt that he was returning to his old 
home, because he had lived here for 4 years with his wife, 
and his son had gone to school here, and they had so 
many pleasant memories. 

I cannot say that Mrs. Nixon and I have lived here 
for any length of time, but we have had the privilege of 
being here before; we have had the privilege of knowing 
many, many friends in the Philippines; and every time we 
return, the welcome we receive makes us feel as if we 
were returning to our own home. 

We thank you for that, and we will carry from this visit 
many memories—the memories of our conversations and 
the constructive activities that will come from them. But 
above everything else, we will remember yesterday, that 
drive into the city, the hundreds of thousands of people 
that lined the streets, and particularly the faces of the chil- 
dren, the children of the Philippines, the children of Asia, 
the children of all mankind, smiling, happy, looking to 
the future. 

The President and I share one thing in common. We 
are both lawyers. Today I would say that we could say, 
as Woodrow Wilson once said, that we have only as our 
clients the children of the world, the children of this 
country, of our country, and of all the others of the world, 
because what we do in these years ahead will determine 
Zs future of those wonderful children that we saw yester- 

ay. 

This is the sentiment that I take away in my heart 
today. We thank you for giving us that warm welcome 
and this great send-off on the balance of a trip that will 
take us on around the world. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 10:50 a.m., Manila time, 
- Manila International Airport. As printed above, this item fol- 
Ows the text of the White House press release. 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


Remarks of the President and President Suharto at 
the Welcoming Ceremony at Kemayoran International 
Airport. July 27, 1969 


PRESIDENT SUHARTO. Your Excellency Mr. President and 
Mrs. Nixon: 

First of all, in the name of the Government of Indo- 
nesia, of the whole people of Indonesia, and on my own 
behalf, allow me to extend to you, Mr. President, and to 
the distinguished members of your party, a warm welcome. 

This moment and the recent past are extremely mem- 
orable to the relation between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Indonesia, to the Americans themselves, and to 
the future of mankind. 

Your Excellency has previously visited Indonesia, but 
today, for the first time a President of the United States 
of America pays a visit to the Republic of Indonesia. 

A few days ago, three brave American astronauts, the 
first human beings, have set their feet on the moon; they 
are now safe and sound back in this world. Once again, 
on behalf of the people of Indonesia and in my personal 
behalf, I would like to congratulate the United States of 
America for their extraordinary achievement and as a 
member of the community of nations, we take pride in 
your brilliant success. I am sure that in essence, the objec- 
tive of the United States of America and other advanced 
countries is part of the efforts in attaining greater happi- 
ness for men in a peaceful world. 

Likewise, I am convinced that your visit to this country 
and to several others is to pave the way towards the reali- 
zation of men’s welfare and to strengthen the foundations 
of that peaceful world. 

We know the United States of America not merely as 
the richest country in the world, nor for their extraordinary 
technological potentiality, but rather as a nation which 
strives for equality of all mankind. 

As a free nation, we are also very grateful to the United 
States of America, which left us a profound impression, 
because the United States of America is one among many 
other nations which comprehends our national aspirations 
at the time when the Republic of Indonesia proclaimed 
its independence almost a quarter of a century ago. 

At present, we are implementing our development pro- 
gram as a sequel of replenishing it. We highly appreciate 
that during the difficult early stages of our development, 

the United States of America, as a friendly country, has 
once again shown its understanding and provided Indo- 
nesia with the necessary assistance. 

Mr. President, I hope that during your present visit 
you may observe closely the determination and the efforts 
of the people of Indonesia in building their future. 
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I also expect that our forthcoming discussions will be 
extremely valuable in exchanging views relating various 
problems toward world peace and a more extensive peo- 
ple’s welfare, precisely because today the nations in the 
world, particularly in Asia, are still alarmed by war, by 
the threat of war which menaces world peace. All of us, 
without exception, should safeguard mankind. 

It is my ardent desire, and I am sure it will be also 
cherished by Your Excellency, that this momentous visit 
constitutes a new page to foster mutual understanding, 
strengthen friendly relations, and to expand cooperation 
between both our countries. 

We wholeheartedly welcome Your Excellency, Mrs. 
Nixon, and members of your party, and we hope that you 
will enjoy your stay in our country among the people of 
Indonesia. 

I thank you. 

PresiwENT Nixon. Mr. President, Madam Suharto, 
Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

As I stand here in Djakarta on this beautifully brilliant 
day, I realize that this is a very special occasion for me 
and for my wife, and, in a sense, in the relations between 
our two countries. 

It was 16 years ago that I first visited Indonesia, and 
Indonesia’s was the first Asian capital that I visited as 
Vice President of the United States. I remember the 
warm welcome we received all over the country on that 
occasion, and we have always wanted to return. 

Then again in 1967 I had the privilege of returning as 
a private citizen, and at that time, Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to meet you and to talk to you, and to others 
in your Government. 

Now as I stand here today, I realize that for the first 
time in history, a President of the United States of America 
is visiting Indonesia. This is a privilege for me, to be the 
President at this time—at this time in the history of our 
country, of your country, and the history of civilization— 
because this is a momentous time, a time that we will al- 
ways remember. 

We realize that just a few days ago the first men from 
earth set foot on the moon, and all of our ideas about 
the heavens and the limitations that we have on earth 
thereby were changed. 

We have a saying in our country: The sky is the limit. 
And up until the time that these two men set foot on 
the moon, that was the ultimate that anyone could say— 
the sky is the limit. 

And now no longer is the sky the limit. Because of 
what happened—not simply because two Americans set 
foot on the moon, but because two men who represented 
all mankind, all the people on earth, set foot on the 
moon—the sky is no longer the limit. And if we can soar 
beyond the sky, certainly we can find the way to bring 
peace and progress to those who live beneath the sky 
on this earth. 
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That is the lesson for all of us of this great adventure 
in which we have shared. 

As I stand here in Indonesia today, I realize what a 
great part this country will play in that great adventure 
for the future, not only because it is a major country in 
Asia and in the Pacific, not only because it is one of the 
great and most populous democracies in all the world, but 
because this country has its future before it. 

It has a great past—a past full of tradition, tradition 
which I was able to see along with Mrs. Nixon when we 
traveled over the country. 

But as one that has moved from colonial status to 
independent status, and now looks to the future, as a 
nation with great numbers of people, with unbounded 
natural resources, Indonesia is a nation that excites the 
imagination of all the peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, I want you to know, the members of your 
Government and all the people of your country to know, 
that the people of the United States wish to share with 
you in this adventure in progress—share in this way: 
We know you want to be independent, and we understand 
that. We know that you wish to be self-reliant, and we 
understand that. 

We know, too, that there is much in the way of re- 
sources that needs to be developed, and to the extent that 
we and other nations on a multilateral basis, or a bilateral 
basis, can be of assistance, we want to play our fair part. 

So I look forward to the talks that we will have— 
talks that I trust will bring a better understanding between 
our two countries, between Indonesia and the United 
States of America—talks that will promote the cause of 
peace in the Pacific, and that means in the world—and 
talks that, above all, will provide for the future of this 
great country and of all the countries in the world the 
progress, the peace, the independence, and the right to 
choose their own way that all people want. 

With these thoughts in mind, I thank you again, Mr. 
President, for your welcoming remarks. It is very good to 
return for the fourth time to this great country. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:48 p.m., Djakarta time. As printed 
above, his remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 
President Suharto’s remarks follow the text of a translation made 
available by the White House Press Office. 


Asian Development Bank 


Statement by the President. July 27, 1969 


On this first trip which I have made to Asia as Presi- 
dent of the United States, I will be able to visit only five 
nations. I am particularly happy, therefore, to have this 
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opportunity to address a statement to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. For in that way, I can, on behalf of my 
countrymen, express my appreciation to all 20 of the 
Asian nations which belong to the Bank. 

The United States firmly supports the cause of eco- 
nomic development in Asia. And we therefore support 
the work of the Asian Development Bank, for we believe 
that this Bank will play a critical role in that development. 
That is why I requested in May that our Congress appro- 
priate $20 million for the ordinary capital of the Asian 
Development Bank, and $25 million to its special fund 
during the next fiscal year. 

The Asian Development Bank was born because its 
founders recognized the importance of international 
cooperation—both within Asia and between this conti- 
nent and the rest of the world—in achieving economic 
progress. 

This Bank—with its 33 member nations—exemplifies 
such cooperation. When our Secretary of the Treasury 
attended the Bank’s Board of Governors meeting in Syd- 
ney this past April, he underscored this point. The Asian 
Development Bank can “point the way to even greater 
cooperation among nations . . .” he said, and he de- 
scribed it, therefore, as a “unique and inspiring step in 
the history of man.” I wholeheartedly endorse his 
statement. 

In addition, the Asian Development Bank is a prime 
example of what President Marcos has called “Asian solu- 
tions to Asian problems.” It is above all else an Asian in- 
stitution, with its headquarters in a key Asian commercial 
and economic center, and with a requirement that the 
Bank’s president, seven of its 10 directors, and 60 percent 
of its capital must come from Asia. This is as it should 
be. Only a great sense of commitment and cooperation 
among the Asian peoples themselves can make this insti- 
tution successful and bring the development that all of us 
seek. The United States and other non-Asian nations can 
play a certain role within that framework, but the leader- 
ship must always come from Asia. 

The future of the Bank is Asia’s potential—and Asia is 
on the move. A number of Asian countries have experi- 
enced economic growth rates in excess of 10 percent an- 
nually over the last 5 years. Taiwan’s trade has quadrupled 
since 1958, and its GNP has doubled. Korea, whose ex- 
ports were only $16 million in 1958, exported 20 times 
that much—$320 million—in 1967. Like Taiwan, its in- 
creased exports were from new industries: The traditional 
agricultural exports have given way to a wide variety of 
industrial products, most of which are exported to devel- 
oped countries. The Philippines has developed new high 
yield strains of rice which are now being planted in India, 
Indonesia, and Laos. Singapore, like Hong Kong, is 
changing from a center of transit trade to a center of 
industry. 

_ This astonishing growth in the past few years of trade, 
industry, agricultural production, and the exchange of 
ideas is only a beginning. I applaud the Bank’s accom- 
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plishments and extend my best wishes as it serves as a 
catalyst to this exciting new Asian dynamism. I also take 
this opportunity to extend my personal regards to the 
Bank’s President, Mr. Watanabe. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Manila, the Philippines. 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
President Suharto at a State Dinner at the Palace. 
July 27, 1969 


PRESIDENT SuUHARTO. Your Excellency Mr. President and 
Mrs. Nixon, Excellencies and distinguished members of 
the Presidential party, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is for me a great privilege that this evening I have the 
opportunity of holding a banquet in honor of the President 
of the United States of America. But beyond this formal 
banquet, leaders of both our countries assembled here at 
this moment are delegates representing the friendship of 
our two countries. 

Mr. President, although this is not your first visit to 
Indonesia, as I stated earlier this afternoon, your present 
visit is very important to us and also to the relation of 
both our countries. In addition to being the first Ameri- 
can Presidential visit to Indonesia, it also coincides with 
the early stages of the implementation of our Five Year 
Development Plan. I hope that Your Excellency will dis- 
cern the differences, the alterations and the spirit of the 
Indonesian people today as compared to two years ago. 

The target of our development is very simple indeed. 
This is not owing to our lack of higher aspirations, but 
because we have to admit our limited potentiality. This 
does not reflect a lamentation either, but rather a con- 
sciousness coupled with full responsibilities. This reality 
and potentiality are still far away from our ideals. The 
Indonesian people, through a planned and progressive 
development, are working hard to change the present 
shortcomings, which hamper us in realizing our high aims. 

Food, clothing, infrastructure, building materials, the 
extension of labor facilities and spiritual welfare are the 
prime targets of our Five Year Development Plan. It aims 
at raising the people’s standard of living and at the 
same time at establishing solid bases for subsequent 
developments. 

We have labored and lived tightly for almost 3 years, 
so that we are now able to create the bases of future 
developments on the remnants of a deplorable past. La- 
mentable, owing either to the negligence of economic 
problems, or to aberrations of political ideologies, reach- 
ing their climax with the G-30-S/PKI putsch in 1965, 

which was quelled by the Indonesian people themselves. 

We believe that we will be successful in our great tasks 
to develop our country, because we have already suc- 
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ceeded in our great struggles, which are full of sufferings 
in the past, that is, to maintain Indonesia’s independence 
based on a solid political ideology, the Pantjasila. 

Similar to the American Nation about two centuries 
ago, this national independence represents our very capi- 
tal and our greatest honor. Based on this asset, we have 
to attain physical and spiritual welfare for the 115 million 
inhabitants of Indonesia, the number of which increase 
annually, and which stretches from Sabang to Merauke, 
possessing a democratic way of life, politically and eco- 
nomically, based on the Pantjasila. Our national ideals go 
beyond the boundaries of our territory. As a member of 
the community of nations, we are responsible in estab- 
lishing a lasting peace in the world, in a friendly atmos- 
phere, based on mutual respect and assistance, in order to 
create a veritable welfare of mankind. 

We do not neglect our responsibility toward world 
peace; however, in order to give effective contribution to 
it, we have to be strong at home, we have to possess na- 
tional endurance in all fields, in ideology, politics, social- 
economy, in defense and security. We are now concen- 
trating on the economic potentiality, which is indeed 
very pressing. We fulfill our other obligations, internal or 
external, in harmony with our potentiality in this eco- 
nomic field. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, our world today 
seems to be dotted with controversial realities, toward 
annihilation, on the one hand, and toward welfare on 
the other. On the one side a strong spirit of nationalism 
and independence is flourishing, on the other, wanton 
wishes of certain forces to impose their will on other 
nations. 

Aspirations toward peace are contending against a 
limited war, which is terrifying and threatening world 
peace. On the one side, a number of nations owing to their 
backwardness have to strive to build their countries; but 
due to their limited potentialities, they feel that they have 
made but a slow progress, whereas on the other, capital, 
energy, and other elements in large quantities are utilized 
for armament race which obviously will lead to disaster. 

Mankind, the world over, is actually for peace and 
prosperity. However, it seems that there exists a widening 
gap between nations in this world. 

The synchronization of efficiency, with advanced tech- 
nology, capital and extraordinary courage, has enabled 
American astronauts to land on the moon. Man is now 
able to pass a tremendous distance in the outer space and 
to surmount delicate journeys. But, ironically, our hearts 
in this world are still far apart and sometimes the distance 
stretches even further. The gap between advanced coun- 
tries and the developing ones is still great. On the one side 
there are nations living in abundance furnished with com- 
puters, on the other, millions of people lead an existence 
full of fear, work with primitive implements; there are 
even those who still live in a stone age. 

Mr. President, I underline Mr. Armstrong’s momentous 
enunciation, when he, as the first human being, put his 
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feet on the moon, declaring: “These are small human 
steps which form a great leap to mankind”’. This leap has 
occurred in the outer space, a very expansive space full 
of mysteries, but it has not taken place in this world of 
ours, which seems to be contracting and is relatively sim- 
pler. The flags of all nations, representing peace and 
unity of mankind, have been planted on the moon. It is 
the task of all nations in this world to realize peace and 
unity. 

I believe that your visit to our country and to other 
countries having different social and political systems, 
will promote world peace, close in the relations among 
nations, master their rupture arising from bias and preju- 
dice, enhance closer cooperation among nations in order 
to flatten this gap between advanced and developing coun- 
tries, and create instead a more equitable prosperity. 

Yesterday all men followed anxiously and prayed for 
the safety of three American astronauts. Today the world 
is witnessing very closely your steps during your journey 
and further measures which will be taken by the great 
American people. 

Mr. President, during our struggle for independence 
in 1945, we were set alight by the American spirit and 
independence. In the course of our patriotic war, slogans 
like “A government from the people, by the people and 
for the people”, “For existence, for freedom and for 
happiness”, were written everywhere, on walls, trains, 
vehicles in Djakarta up to the remotest villages; they are 
even rooted deep in our heart. I see similarities between 
the Declaration of the Independence of America and the 
Preamble of the 1945 Constitution of Indonesia. Both 
contain a promise and solemn determination of free and 
responsible nations, either to ourselves or to the world at 
large. 

The relations between our two countries have indeed 
passed through delicate periods; it was even very tense 
several years ago. Thank God that we have passed those 
difficult moments. We have opened a new page in our 
friendly relation full of expectations. 

I earnestly hope that your present visit constitutes the 
zenith of a friendly manifestation, of a mutual under- 
standing and assistance beneficial to both our countries 
or to the welfare of mankind. We will not stop at this 
pinnacle, because there is quite a lot to do and our aims 
are still distant. 

On this occasion, on behalf of the people of Indo- 
nesia, I would like to express our highest appreciation and 
our heartfelt thanks for the understanding and the ef- 
fective assistance rendered to us by the Government and 
the people of America. Those aids are very significant and 
of great use to our efforts in developing Indonesia's 
economy. 

Once again, I wholeheartedly welcome you and mem- 
bers of your party. Your visit is a great honor to us. 

In conclusion, allow me to invite you all to raise our 
glasses and propose a toast to the health and happiness 
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of Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon and to the welfare and 
glory of the people of America. 

Thank you. 

PresiwENT Nixon. Mr. President, Mrs. Suharto, all of 
these very distinguished guests this evening: 

I first wish to express on behalf of those who are your 
guests from the United States our grateful appreciation 
for this beautiful dinner and also for the kind remarks that 
you have just made about our country, and particularly 
about our astronauts whose great feat, as I mentioned 
earlier today, we considered as one that was beyond the 
achievement of a nation, but which belonged to all 
mankind. 

Also, on this occasion I realize that the position that 
I am in is a unique one—one that will not come again— 
because since I am the first American President ever 
to pay a state visit to Indonesia, the next American Presi- 
dent who comes here will not be in the position I presently 
find myself in. 

Consequently, I would like to respond to your very 
gracious remarks by trying to relate our policy as I 
understand it to the hopes and desires of your great 
people. 

You have spoken very properly of the fact that we 
in many ways have similarities in background; the fact 
that we both were once colonies and had revolutions. 

Ours is older than yours by almost 200 years, but we 
went through many of the same problems that your 
nation has gone through and is going through today. And 
because we are a nation that has an immense interest in 
all the developments in the world, we have followed what 
has happened in Indonesia. We have followed it because 
this is one of the major countries of the world. What hap- 
pens here, the future of the 115 million people of Indo- 
nesia, will have an enormous effect on the future of peace 
in the Pacific and, therefore, on peace in the world. 

We, therefore, are interested in Indonesia for that rea- 
son, but we are also interested in Indonesia for another 
one, because those of us who have had the privilege— 
a privilege that I have had—of visiting this country, of 
knowing your people, realize how rich this country is 
in its resources and, more important, how rich it is in its 
people. 

Today, again, we are reminded of that wealth as 
we visited the Djakarta Fair. We saw many, many peo- 
ple. But we saw represented there, too, all of the country, 
the customs and the culture of the past, and the diversity 
of this country which gives it such wealth. 

But we saw also the plans for the future—the exciting 
5-year plan which your Government has initiated. 

As I thought of those things, the past and the plans for 
the future, I realized that our country is privileged to play 
4 part with you in helping to achieve those plans, those 
ideals, and those goals. I say privileged, because some- 
times we think of the assistance that we provide to other 
countries as being a burden. I do not consider it that way. 
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As I see it, only when it is mutually helpful to us both 
is such assistance something that either of us would want. 

As I consider Indonesia and all that it means to peace 
in the Pacific and in the world, as I consider the possi- 
bilities for progress in this country in the years ahead— 
possibilities that probably are as exciting as for any 
nation in the world today—then I realize that the United 
States of America should welcome the role of being of 
some assistance in achieving that goal. 

Let me be also quite precise in another respect. 

You referred in your remarks to the fact that when 
our astronaut first set foot on the moon that he uttered 
the historic words that it was: “One small step for man 
and a giant leap for mankind.” And so it was. 

But you also very appropriately referred to the fact 
that here on earth too often the steps for mankind are 
very, very small, if at all. 

That is why, as we consider your country, all the coun- 
tries of Asia that I will visit, we will be thinking of how 
those steps can be larger; how they can become, finally, 
a giant leap for mankind on earth at a time that we have 
made a giant leap for mankind in expanding his knowl- 
edge beyond the earth—toward the heavens. 

I would like to say in this connection that we have ad- 
mired, Mr. President, your policies—admired them be- 
cause, as we study the history of nations, it can truly be 
said that while a revolution is very difficult—difficult 
and costly in men, in treasure, and in lives—that many 
times the more difficult part of a nation’s development 
is what comes after a revolution: that hard, daily drudg- 
ery of building again after the revolution has necessarily 
destroyed some of the institutions of the past. 

So we see you engaging in that task, you and your col- 
leagues represented in this room today. We saw evidence 
of it at the fair, and your 5-year plan. 

I have seen it quite precisely in an issue that we are 
trying to deal with in the United States. I noted that 3 
years ago Indonesia had one of the highest rates of in- 
flation in the whole world, and today it is one of the 
lowest. 

If you would tell us the secret, that would be very 
helpful for me to take back to the United States. 

But as we look at that achievement, as we look at the 
stability, the strength, the political stability, the economic 
stability, that you have provided to this country during 
the time that you have been present—you and your col- 
leagues—we have confidence that Indonesia now is ready 
to move forward—move forward with just small steps, 
but bigger and bigger steps, so that in the end it will 
mean a giant leap forward. 

We want to be with you. We want to assist you in any 
way that you think is appropriate—we along with other 
nations who have the capacity to do so. 

For that reason, it is a very great privilege for me to 
return to this country for the third time, to return in an 
official capacity as President of my country, and to re- 
affirm the ties of friendship which sometimes, as you have 
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indicated, have been strained, but which, fortunately, 
today are very, very strong. 

If there is one goal that the administration, which 
I now head in Washington, will have, it will be to see 
that the ties of friendship, cooperation, mutual trust and 
assistance between Indonesia and America will be stronger 
and stronger, because this is in our interest as well as in 
yours. It is in both of our interests because what happens 
here, as I have indicated earlier, may well determine 
whether peace and independence survives in the Pacific 
and, therefore, in the world. 

I ask all of you to join me in raising your glasses to the 
President and Mrs. Suharto, and to the great Indonesian 
people, to their prosperity, their progress, their independ- 
ence, and the peace that we will all enjoy. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m., Djakarta time. As printed 
above, his remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 


President Suharto’s remarks follow the text of a translation made 
available by the White House Press Office. 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


Remarks of the President and President Suharto 
at Departure Ceremonies at Kemayoran International 


Airport. July 28, 1969 


PRESIDENT SuHARTO. Your Excellency Mr. President 
and Mrs. Nixon, distinguished members of the Presi- 
dential party: 

In a few moments you are leaving Indonesia. 

Although your visit is very brief, you have, nonetheless, 
left us with a profound impression. 

You have held discussions with leaders of Indonesia; 
you have also had the opportunity to mingle among the 
people of the capital and talked with some of them. I am 
sure that you have a clearer picture on our ideals, on our 
views with regard to world problems in general, as well 
as on our current issues, on our working programs and 
our firm determination in building a better future. 

The frank discussion held in an understanding atmos- 
phere, the desire to enhance friendly relations in a sincere 
and straightforward manner, are indeed very fruitful to us. 

I greatly value your comprehension with regard to our 
identity. On behalf of the people of Indonesia, I would 
like also to express our appreciation to the United States 
of America, which is constantly disposed to assist us in 
building our future, in harmony with our principles, 
aspirations, and our own ways. 

The mid-20th century is characterized by the emer- 
gence of nations having their own identities. Every na- 
tion which has earlier gained independence should 
understand and accept this reality. One cannot evade 
this obligation because it constitutes a guarantee to world 
peace. 
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Mr. President, on this occasion, I would like to express 
my thanks for your kind invitation to visit the United 
States of America. God willing, I will gladly honor it on 
an appropriate time. 

You have added some pillars to the “bridge” of friendly 
relations between our two countries; it is our common 
duty to foster and strengthen it further. We should 
launch on it a closer cooperation, beneficial to both our 
countries, which may contribute to the welfare of a new 
Southeast Asia, to world peace, and to the prosperity of 
mankind. 

I wish, with your intermediary, Mr. President, to ex- 
tend a warm greeting from the people of Indonesia to 
the great people of America. The whole people of Indo- 
nesia and I personally wish you and Mrs. Nixon a great 
success in your journey to other countries, and a safe 
homecoming in the United States of America. 

Have a nice trip and till we meet again. 

May God the Almighty perpetually bless all mankind. 

PreswwENT Nixon. Mr. President, Mrs. Suharto, all 
of the distinguished members of the Cabinet, the diplo- 
matic corps, and those who are gathered here at the air- 
port today: 

This is the third time that I have said goodby at this 
airport to the people of this country. As I leave, I leave 
with the most pleasant memories of a wonderfully warm 
reception every place that we were. I only wish that we 
could have stayed longer. I look forward to the time 
that we can return. 

Also, as I leave, I leave with the conviction that the 
future of this country is in good hands, and that the 
chances for a great breakthrough for progress, economi- 
cally, are better than they have ever been before in the 
history of this country. 

I am confident that is the case because of my meet- 
ings with the leaders of this nation, and also because of 
what I have seen insofar as the 5-year plan and the other 
policies that have been adopted by your government, 
Mr. President. I can only say that the future of Indo- 
nesia is, of course, important to the 115 million people 
who live in Indonesia, but it is also vital to the future 
of the billions of people who live on this earth and par- 
ticularly who live in the Pacific and the Asian area, be- 
cause what happens here will have a dramatic effect 
on what happens every place else. 

So we in the United States are proud that we have the 
opportunity to not only visit your country, but to the 
extent that you desire, to work with you in building 
that new future, to work with you always with the idea 
that we will work together, but always also with the idea 
that you choose your own way, and you develop your own 
policies; that there will never be any domination; that 
there will always be the freedom, the merdeka that means 
so much to the hearts of all the people of this country. 

And, Mr. President, I can say that I am particularly 
pleased that you may be able to come to the United States. 
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We want you to come on a return visit, at a time that 
will be convenient for you, and we only hope that we can 
give you and Mrs. Suharto and the members of your party 
as warm a welcome, as friendly a welcome, that all of us 
found every place that we were on this visit. I can say, in 
conclusion, that I have appreciated the great numbers 
of people that we have seen, and the very friendly signs 
that we have seen from place to place, some in English 
and some in your language. I have learned a little of your 
language while I have been here. One word I learned 
from you, and I heard it on several occasions. I repeat it 
as I leave. Hidup, President Suharto. Hidup Indonesian 
and American friendship. 

note: The President spoke at 12:24 p.m., Djakarta time. As printed 
above, his remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 


President Suharto’s remarks follow the text of a translation made 
available by the White House Press Office. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Remarks of the President and Lord Mayor 
Chalit Kulkanthorn at Arrival Ceremonies at the 
Phan Fah Bridge Pavilion. July 28, 1969 


Tue Lorp Mayor. Mr. President, Madame Nixon: 

The citizens of Bangkok consider today as a wonderful 
occasion in the history of the City of Bangkok, for it is a 
great honor for us to welcome you once again. 

Mr. President, you have honored us with five previous 
visits over the past 15 years: first as Vice President of the 
United States and more recently as a private citizen. You 
know of the great and rapid progress of our country dur- 
ing these years. Together with the material progress evi- 
dent, we are fast developing our latent abilities in order 
that we may secure maximum benefit in the near future. 
These developments have been enhanced through various 
sources and one is the strong cooperation which we have 
received from your country. We owe a great deal to the 
United States. We have changed for the better since your 
first visit, Mr. President. 

That great respect and admiration with which we 
greeted you previously also has developed into something 
greater, at once a profound friendship and an unshakable 
trust. We look to you as the leader of the peace-seeking 
nations. We are deeply honored by your presence in our 
city. 

To indicate the warmth of our welcome, may I present 
to you, sir, the Key to our City. Never was a key more 
symbolic than this, for the gates of our city already are 
Open wide to you, Mr. President. 

Present Nixon. Your Majesties, Mr. Lord Mayor, 
Your Excellencies, and all of the citizens of Bangkok and 
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those from the United States who are gathered here 
today: 

I want to express my deepest appreciation for receiving 
the key to this city—a city that I have known and, like 
anyone who knows this city, I have come to love. 

As I think back on the many occasions that I have 
been here, I realize why this city means so much to so 
many people, not only in Thailand but throughout the 
world. 

Some of you who are listening to me today may recall 
that not long ago an article appeared in an American 
magazine in which I was asked to describe among all the 
great cities of the world I had visited the one that I would 
recommend first and above all to any tourist, and I chose 
the city of Bangkok. 

I did so for a number of reasons: first, because it is 
truly a beautiful city; and, second, because here, as much 
as any city in the world, we have combined the old with 
the new, a great sense of history with all of the monuments 
that remind us of a magnificent past, and yet all of the 
progress of a modern city. 

But there was a deeper reason that I chose this city, © 
as I called it the perfect city, if I were to pick one, of all 
the cities of the world that I would like to visit again. 

It is because of the people of this city and the people 
of this nation. They are a people who command respect 
from all those who know them. They are a people who 
have a proud tradition of freedom. This is truly the land 
of the free. And they are also a people who have a capacity 
for hospitality that is unequaled anywhere in the world. 

I speak deeply from my heart when I say that to have 
this key will be a treasured possession—a treasured pos- 
session as President of the United States, but, more than 
that, as a citizen of the United States and as a citizen of 
the world who knows most of the great cities and who 
comes back to this city with a deep feeling of affection. 

I would like to add one other thought. As we drove 
in through the streets from the airport and saw the thou- 
sands of people gathered there, including many of the 
schoolchildren, we were reminded again of the associa- 
tion between the American people and the Thai people, 
association in war and association in peace. 

We were reminded, too, of that when we came by the 
SEATO Treaty Building, and realized that the SEATO 
organization has its offices here. 

That leads me to say that everyone knows that Thai- 
land and the United States are signatories of that treaty. 
We are bound together by that treaty. 

A treaty can have many meanings. It can be just a 
scrap of paper with no meaning at all. But as far as 
Thailand and the United States are concerned, a treaty 
means far more, because we share common ideals; be- 
cause what we want for Asia and the world is the right 
of freedom which Thailand enjoys for all peoples here; 
because we have been willing to fight for that as we are 
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fighting for it together in Vietnam; because of these deep 
spiritual and ideological ties that bind us. 

The treaty that we have with Thailand means that it 
is not just another treaty, not just another piece of paper, 
but that it is one that has a significance far beyond that— 
a significance which I have indicated time and again in 
public statements, and I indicate today in my first public 
statement as I visit Bangkok and this country. 

We will honor our obligations under that treaty. We 
will honor them not simply because we have to, because 
of the words that we have signed, but because we believe 
in those words, and particularly believe in them in the 
association that we have with a proud and a strong peo- 
ple—the people of Thailand. 

We have been together in the past. We are together 
at the present. And the United States will stand proudly 
with Thailand against those who might threaten it from 
abroad or from within. 

So, again, Mr. Lord Mayor, I thank you for presenting 
the Key to the City. I can only say that I hope that on many 
occasions in the future, both in a public capacity and a 
private capacity, I will have the opportunity to use this 
Key and to return again to Bangkok, the great city for 
all the tourists and for others in the world. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 4:55 p.m., Bangkok time. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Statement by the President. July 28, 1969 


In returning once again to Thailand, I am deeply 
conscious of the fact that Thailand has a special interest 
in the strength of America’s determination to honor its 
commitments in Asia and the Pacific. We will honor 
those commitments—not only because we consider them 
solemn obligations, but equally importantly because we 
fully recognize that we and the nations of Southeast Asia 
share a vital stake in the future peace and prosperity of 
this region. 

Both geography and common interest link the United 
States with the nations of Southeast Asia. We recognize 
the Pacific Ocean not as a barrier, but as a bridge. We 
recognize also that whether peace can be maintained in 
Asia and the Pacific will determine whether peace can 
be maintained in the world, and we recognize here in 
Asia the beginnings of patterns of dynamic development 
that can be of enormous significance. 

Our determination to honor our commitments is fully 
consistent with our conviction that the nations of Asia can 
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and must increasingly shoulder the responsibility for 
achieving peace and progress in the area. The challenge 
to our wisdom is to support the Asian countries’ efforts to 
defend and develop themselves, without attempting to 
take from them the responsibilities which should be theirs, 
For if domination by the aggressor can destroy the free- 
dom of a nation, too much dependence on a protector 
can eventually erode its dignity. 

What we seek for Asia is a community of free nations 
able to go their own way and seek their own destiny with 
whatever cooperation we can provide—a community 
of independent Asian countries each maintaining its own 
traditions and yet each developing through mutual co- 
operation. In such an arrangement, we stand ready to 
play a responsible role in accordance with our commit- 
ments and basic interests. 

Seven centuries ago the great Thai King Rama Kam- 
heng, father of the Thai alphabet, had his belief in- 
scribed in the new written language: “In the water there 
are fish; in the fields there is rice . . . Whoever wants 
to trade in elephants so trades. Whoever wants to trade 
in horses so trades; whoever wants to trade in silver and 
gold so trades.” 

These words expressed the philosophy that a nation, 
like a man, should be free to seek its own destiny. In 
Korea, and again in Vietnam, Thailand has been in 
the forefront of those nations actively engaged in pro- 
tecting this principle. The Thai contribution to the strug- 
gle to preserve the independence of South Vietnam has 
been of great significance—as befits a nation that places 
so high a value on its own long history of independence. 
As a nation which has shared so generously in the burdens 
of war, Thailand has a special interest in the strategy for 
achieving a durable peace—that is, one which guarantees 
to the people of South Vietnam the right to determine 
their own future without outside coercion. In developing 
this policy, the government of Thailand has been fully 
consulted, and will continue to be so in the future. 

I believe that the greatest problem before us is not the 
war in Vietnam, but the bringing about of a dynamic set 
of international relationships which guarantee peace and 
progress. This cannot be done by the U.S. alone, it must 
be a cooperative effort. We must contribute to relation- 
ships by which the peoples of the area can master theif 
challenges and shape their future. 

Thailand is one of the foremost examples of the prom- 
ise that the future holds in Asia—in terms of its economic 
development, its commitment to advancing the welfare of 
its people, and its larger view of new patterns of regional 
cooperation that can benefit all the nations and peoples of 
Asia. We are proud to consider Thailand our friend. 

In this spirit, I see the vision of King Rama coming 
true not only for Thailand, but for all of Asia. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Bangkok. Thailand. 
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Bangkok, ‘Thailand 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
King Bhumibol Adulyadej at a State Banquet in 
Chakri Throne Hall. July 28, 1969 


Kinc BHUMIBOL. Mr. President: 

On behalf of the Thai Nation, the Queen and I take 
particular pleasure in extending to you and Mrs. Nixon, 
as well as to the members of your party, a warm and 
cordial welcome to Thailand. 

I consider it an auspicious omen that under your emi- 
nent leadership, Mr. President, the unqualified success of 
man’s first landing on the moon and the subsequent safe 
return of the astronauts to earth have been achieved. For 
this momentous occasion, the Thai Nation joins me in 
offering Your Excellency and the American people our 
heartfelt congratulations. Last week’s breathtaking 
achievement of Apollo 11 and its brave American crew 
cannot be measured solely in scientific terms, for it also 
indicates man’s ability to look beyond his earthbound 
problems, and to set his sights on new horizons in quest 
of wider knowledge and deeper understanding of himself 
and his environment. 

It is both significant and gratifying for me to realize 
that, in the face of this epoch-making achievement of the 
American people, of whom you are the leader, you, Mr. 
President, have not lost sight of and are still deeply con- 
cerned with the more mundane human affairs both in- 
side your own country and elsewhere, as evidenced by your 
visit to Asia and to this country. It is my hope that your 
efforts in this field meet with all the success that they 
deserve, 

Your visit to this country, Mr. President, will do much 
to cement and further the traditional ties of friendship 
between our two peoples, who are today more firmly 
linked as never before in the cause of peace, freedom, and 
human progress. Although we are now living in the days 
of changing policies and broadening political horizons, 
the people of Thailand are still determined to work for 
that cause. Allow me to reassure you, Mr. President, that 
as long as it remains within your policy to foster peace and 
uphold freedom in this part of the world, we shall co- 
operate with you to the fullest measure for the benefit of 
our peoples. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I invite you to join me in 
drinking a toast to the good health and continued success 
of His Excellency the President of the United States of 
America and Mrs. Nixon, and to the friendship and co- 
operation between our two countries and peoples. 

Tue Present. Your Majesties, Your Excellencies, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


As I stand here in this room, I realize what a very great 
privilege it is for me to answer the eloquent remarks that 
have been spoken by His Majesty, and, of course, to point 
Cut that insofar as the achievement of our astronauts is 
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concerned, that it belongs not to just one nation, but to the 
knowledge that came through the generations and, yes, 
through the centuries, so that finally this pinnacle could 
be achieved. 

But, also, as I stand here, I am reminded of other 
things, reminded not only of what that achievement means 
for the future, the excitement of it all, but, also, of the 
fact that we are very fortunate in this great room to- 
night in the presence of this company to think of the past, 
and how that past can be blended with the present in order 
to build a greater future. 

And there is no leader in the world, and no nation in 
the world, in which that is being better accomplished than 
in this nation and in this leadership. 

If you will permit a personal recollection. In the year 
1953, when I was a young Vice President and His Majesty 
was a very young King—of course, he is still a young 
King—I recall asking him a question that I asked of 18 
leaders of Asia on a trip that Mrs. Nixon and I took as rep- 
resentatives of President Eisenhower through the Asian 
areas. The question at that time, in 1953 when the world 
was wondering which way Asia would turn, and what 
the prospects were for peace and freedom and progress 
in this area, the question was: If you were to pick out one 
single factor that was more important than all the others, 
what would you choose for the essential ingredient for 
progress? 

In many other nations, some had said economic 
development, others had spoken of the necessity for mili- 
tary strength to deal with their internal problems, but 
this very young and, as I described him in a speech which 
I made when I returned to the United States and spoke 
to the nation’s editors, one of whom is here tonight, and 
present at this dinner, what he said was to me very 
revealing. 

He said “What we need, what we need in Asia, and 
what we need in the world, is understanding above every- 
thing else.” 

I did not realize then what that word “understanding” 
really meant, because I knew what it meant in English. 
But I have only since learned the deeper meaning that 
it has in the Thai language. And understanding in the 

Thai language means literally enter the heart. 

And certainly I would say, as I look back over the past 
16 years in which we have seen war and difficulty and 
violence around the world, that those words and that 
opinion stand up very, very well. The world needs under- 
standing, understanding which penetrates deep into the 
hearts of all of us, understanding which realizes that the 
achievement of going to the moon is almost miraculous 
when we think of it, and, therefore, deserves our respect. 

But understanding which also recognizes what we have 
learned from the past, how much we owe to those that 
have gone before us. 

As one philosopher has put it, the reason that we can 
see further than the ancients is that we stand on the 
shoulders of those who have gone before us. And here 
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in this land, a land that has been free for 1,000 years, a 
land which has maintained as we see in this room to- 
night, the tradition, the culture of the past, and, yet, has 
been able to blend that with the modern programs which 
mean the tremendous progress that we see in this city 
and over this land today. 

This, I say, is the kind of understanding that each na- 
tion and each people of the world needs. 

And, so, tonight as I reflect with you on these things, 
I simply want to conclude with this thought: that we 
are fortunate in this room on this occasion to be reminded 
by His Majesty of the great promise of the future and of 
the technological achievement that made that promise 
possible, but we are also fortunate to be reminded that 
that progress would not have been possible had not we 
built on the sound foundations of all the learning, of the 
culture and the tradition and the discipline of the past. 

And right here in this room we feel it, we see it, 
we hear it all. 

Your Majesty, this is the sixth time that I have visited 
your country and each time I have been overwhelmed 
with the courtesy that we have received, the hospitality 
that has been extended. 

Tonight, at this beautiful dinner, and particularly as 
we drove through the streets to see the most spectacular 
display of lights that I have ever seen, even at Christmas- 
time in our own country, I realize that we were very 
fortunate again to come to this land of the free and to be 
your guests. 

So, I know all of you would like to join me in raising 
your glasses to Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
Thailand, and to that understanding which enters the 
hearts of all men, so that we can really have true peace and 
freedom in the world. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:35 p.m., Bangkok time. As printed 
above, the President’s remarks follow the text of the White House 


press release. His Majesty’s remarks follow a text made available by 
the White House Press Office. 


Bangkok, ‘Thailand 


The President’s Remarks to Employees at the 
American Embassy. July 29, 1969 


Mr. Ambassador and my fellow Americans: 

As I make this stop in Bangkok on a trip around the 
world, this is the only occasion that I will have to speak to 
members of the American community, and I think it is 
good that we selected Bangkok, because this is one of our 
larger installations with so many Americans here from 
the Foreign Service, from the Armed Services, from our 
other missions abroad. 

I just want you to know that while, of course, this kind 
of a trip is tremendously exciting, to meet all the leaders 
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of the world and see the hundreds of thousands of people 
that I have seen in Manila, Djakarta, and then in Bangkok, 
that it is always good to feel at home right here in the 
United States among a great number of American citizens, 

I particularly feel at home when I find here that some. 
body had read that I had received in the White House the 
other day an insignia from the Commissioner of Baseball 
indicating that I was the Number 1 baseball fan. So here 
is the cap. It is certain our Americans can leave the United 
States, but you can never take baseball out of an American 
boy. I see a great number of them over there. I only wish 
that I had the time to see one of your games. 

I would like to just say one serious word to you, if I 
could. I realize that our people have been stationed in 
some instances many months and perhaps even many 
years away from home. If you are going to be outside the 
United States in a foreign city or a foreign country—and 
I have been to over 60 now—I can assure you that this 
is one of the best places in the world to be, right here in 
Thailand. 

I also want you to know that I realize that, from my 
trips abroad, it is difficult for families to be abroad, to be 
away from home, to go to schools that are different from 
the ones they are used to at home, although I might note 
that the American schools and the other schools that you 
go to here are among the best that you can find in the 
world. 

I note, too, that you tend to get homesick. I am sure 
you do for your own hometowns and for the people that 
you know back home. Just let me say, as one who ap- 
preciates, as an American citizen, as President of the 
United States, the service that you are rendering, all of 
you in every capacity, that we live in a period in which 
what the United States does in this country and in other 
countries abroad will probably determine whether peace 
and freedom survive in the world. 

That is very big talk, I know. It is not said in any sense 
of braggadocio. It is just said in a sense of recognizing 
what the facts are. Sometimes we have many frustra- 
tions—frustrations in fighting a very difficult war in Viet- 
nam, frustrations in our foreign policy, our foreign aid 
programs, and many of the others. You know those as well 
as I do. 

But just let me say this: that for a man or a woman to 
be able to play a role at this time in the history of the 
world, in the history of the United States, to be able to 
play a role that might make a difference in determining 
whether this country, the millions that live here and the 
millions that live throughout this world, will have a better 
chance to grow up in peace and freedom—that is an excit- 
ing thing to do. I think we are all privileged to be able 
to play a role in that respect. 

I want you to know that I am very proud of all of the 
Americans who are serving the United States, in what- 
ever capacity. I want to thank you for your service. I only 
hope that those of us who have to make the decisions in 
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Washington will be worthy of the dedication and the hard 
work of the people out here in the field. 
Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 4:03 p.m., Bangkok time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Bangkok, ‘Thailand 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception at Santi Matri 
Hall, Government House. July 29, 1969 


Your Royal Highnesses, Mr. Prime Minister, Your Excel- 
lencies, and ladies and gentlemen: 

In responding to the very generous remarks of the 
Prime Minister, I can only add to what I tried to say 
yesterday on arriving at this city again; that is, that hav- 
ing been here many times before, I always especially look 
forward to returning. 

As Mrs. Nixon and I walked around the room and 
met our friends from Thailand, and then also some from 
the United States who were here, and who have the same 
affection for this country that we have, because they have 
the opportunity of living here, we realize how very deep 
our friendship is, how far back it goes, and how im- 
portant it is to see that that friendship continues in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you referred to the war in Viet- 
nam, and the fact that in both the case of the American 
Nation and in the case of Thailand, that we are partici- 
pating in that war. I think it is well for all of us here who 
are Americans, and there are a number of Americans, to 
be reminded of the fact that Thailand is a country that 
not only stands on its own two feet, handling its own 
problems, dealing with subversive forces in this country, 
which are particularly difficult to deal with in the North 
and Northeast, but in addition to that, Thailand has fur- 
nished armed forces to fight beside those of South Viet- 
nam and the United States and other Asian countries in 
Vietnam. 

This can only mean one thing: that it would be easy 
for this government and the people of Thailand to say 
simply that their problems are enough, and that if they 
can defend their own freedom without asking for out- 
side manpower, a point which the Prime Minister has 
made in the talks that we have had today, that they 
should not be asked to undertake in addition the burden 
of sending troops to Vietnam. 

But the fact that the people of Thailand value freedom 
so much for themselves that they are willing also to fight 
for it for others is an indication of why this country has 
a special meaning to us who visit you from the United 
States, or Americans who may live here. 


This is truly the land of the free, and it is this same 
sense of self-reliance, of freedom, of willingness to fight 
for freedom both at home and abroad that we wish to 
develop all over the world as something we are very 
proud to be associated with, with our friends from 
Thailand. 

Finally, as I think of the remarks that you have made, 
Mr. Prime Minister, with regard to our astronauts, we, 
of course, are proud of them because they were young 
Americans who went very high, higher than men have 
ever gone before, but we think of them also as brave men 
who represent the best of all the men on this earth. The 
men who went to the moon could have been Thais. They 
happened to be Americans. They represented a spirit 
that is bigger than the United States. It is as big as the 
whole world itself. 

As a matter of fact, it could really be said that the 
spirit which took those men to the moon is truly a uni- 
versal spirit, a spirit of peace and a spirit of friendship, 
and as we stand here in Thailand, a spirit of freedom 
which we cherish, as you cherish, where we stand with 
you, stand by your side, both of us recognizing that if 
freedom is to survive, we must not only keep it at home, 
but we sometimes must make sacrifices to help others to 
keep it abroad. 

So with those thoughts in mind, I simply will conclude 
by saying that I speak for all of the Americans in telling 
you that we have appreciated the warm welcome we 
have received. We will always remember these few hours 
that we have been here, and remembering them can only 
mean that we will return, as I have returned so many 
times. 

So now, your Royal Highnesses, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: I ask you to 
raise your glasses to His Majesty, the King, and to the 
Prime Minister of Thailand, and to that spirit of freedom 
which Thailand stands for and which Americans also 
believe in. The King. 

Note: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Saigon, Republic of Vietnam 


Statement by the President Upon Arrival in Saigon. 
July 30, 1969 


I am happy that the moon landing, which in its uni- 
versality signifies a symbolic drawing together of all man- 
kind, has provided an occasion for me to meet with 
President Thieu in the capital of his country. 





We have reviewed the developments which have taken 
place since Midway: 

—the steady progress in pacification, involving the people 
in greater political participation and in decisions about 
their future; 

—the elections of village and hamlet officials, and in 
training for more effective local administration ; 

—the improving performance of the Vietnamese armed 
forces, and in their equipment and training, and their 
determination to take over an increasing share of the 
burden of the conflict; 

—the plans for a revolutionary land reform program; 

—and most importantly, the moves we together have 
made toward peace. 

Our purpose is peace. 

We have repeatedly come forward with proposals which 
could lead to the beginning of the end of this tragic 
conflict. 

On March 25th President Thieu offered to talk with 
the NLF without preconditions. 

In the six points of his speech of April 6 he proposed a 
basis on which those opposed to the government would 
be welcomed as full members of the national community. 

On May 14 I proposed eight points which could lead 
to the withdrawal of all non-South Vietnamese forces, a 
cease-fire, and elections under international supervision. 

On July 11 President Thieu undertook another major 
step in his six point proposal through which all the people 
of South Vietnam could exercise their right of self-deter- 
mination through internationally supervised elections, in 
which they can genuinely express their choice, free from 
fear and coercion. An electoral commission in which all 
political parties would be represented would assure equal 
opportunities to all candidates. 

The GVN has offered to abide by the results of the 
elections, whatever they may be. 

On July 20, President Thieu made the offer to North 
Vietnam for direct discusssions toward reunification 
through free and internationally supervised elections. 

President Thieu, after his return from Midway said 
“everything is negotiable.” 

We have gone as far as we can or should go in opening 
the door to negotiations which will bring peace. It is now 
time for the other side to sit down with us and talk seriously 
about ways to stop the killing, to put an end to this tragic 
war which has brought so great destruction to friend and 
foe alike. We have put forward constructive proposals to 
bring an end to the conflict. We are ready to talk with 
the other side about their proposals. Let us with determina- 
tion and good will seek to put an end to the destruction 
and suffering which the people of Vietnam, North and 
South, have borne so long. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Saigon. 
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Saigon, Republic of Vietnam 


The President’s Remarks Following a Meeting With 
President Nguyen Van Thieu at Independence Palace. 
July 30, 1969 


Mr. President, I wish to express my appreciation to you 
and to Madam Thieu for the very warm welcome you have 
given to Mrs. Nixon and me on our visit to Saigon. 

I have been here before, the first time in 1953, and this 
makes the eighth visit to Saigon and other parts of 
Vietnam. 

As I evaluate the situation today, I wish first to point 
out that what happens in Vietnam, the kind of peace that 
we are able to achieve in Vietnam, will have an enormous 
impact on the future of peace and freedom in all of Asia. 
I say this based on what I have been told by the leaders 
of the countries I have already visited on my Asian trip. 

So the stakes here, important as they are for the people 
of North and South Vietnam, are important also to all the 
people of the Asian area and, of course, the people of the 
world. That is why the sacrifices that your people, our 
people, and other allied forces have been making in Viet- 
nam are so important—so important beyond simply the 
vitally important object of seeing that the people of South 
Vietnam have the right to choose their own future. 

I also wish to point out that when I first came here in 
1953, I had the opportunity not only of visiting Saigon, 
but also Hanoi. Since then, the country has been divided. 
But as I think back over those 16 years, and as I think 
of your statement pointing out that for 20 years you 
have been engaged in what is all of the difficulty of war 
in this now divided country, I realize how much suffer- 
ing the people of South Vietnam have gone through, and 
also the people of North Vietnam. The time has come to 
stop that suffering. 

Mrs. Nixon today, accompanied by Mrs. Thieu, has 
visited an orphanage. The children in that orphanage are 
there because their parents, both mother and father, were 
killed in this war. 

These tragedies, whether they are in North or South 
Vietnam, have been going on long enough, and it is time 
to bring an end to the war, but to bring an end to the war 
in a way that will not encourage another war; bring an 
end to the war in a way which will provide the right to 
choose the kind of government they want for the people 
of South Vietnam, and in providing that right, make it 
more possible for the other nations in Southeast Asia to 
retain that same right for themselves. 

I say to you, too, Mr. President, that as I look over the 
period that has elapsed since the time I became Presi- 
dent of the United States, I believe the record is clear as to 
which side has gone the extra mile in behalf of peace. We 
have stopped the bombing of North Vietnam. We have 
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withdrawn 25,000 American troops. They have been re- 
placed by South Vietnamese. We have made, and you 
have made, a peace offer which is as generous as any ever 
made in the history of warfare. It is a peace of reconcilia- 
tion that is offered, a peace in which the people will 
decide, a peace that is just for both sides, a peace which 
is fair to both sides, a peace which offers an equal chance 
to both sides. 

We have gone as far as we can or should go in opening 
the door to peace, and now it is time for the other side 
to respond. Otherwise, the other side must assume the 
responsibility for the continuing suffering among a people 
who have already suffered much too long both in South 
and North Vietnam. 

And finally, Mr. President, I can say that as I leave 
Saigon on this very short visit, I go away with, again, 
the admiration for the brave men who have fought for 
their freedom and, in fighting for their freedom have 
helped the cause of freedom and peace for all of their 
neighbors in the Pacific area, and I go away with a 
deep appreciation for the hospitality that you and Madam 
Thieu have extended to Mrs. Nixon and me on this 
occasion. 


note: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Saigon, Republic of Vietnam 


Statement of President Nguyen Van Thieu at the 
Conclusion of Private Discussions With the President 


at Independence Palace. July 30,1969 


It is a very great pleasure for Madame Thieu and me 
to welcome President and Mrs. Richard Nixon in 
Vietnam. 

President Richard Nixon has been well acquainted 
with Vietnam having made many trips to our country in 
the past years. This is, however, the first time that he visits 
Vietnam as President of the United States, and, indeed, 
the first time that we have the privilege of receiving the 
President of the United States in Saigon. 

Mr. President, in the name of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and the Vietnamese people, I am very happy to 
extend to you and Mrs. Nixon our heartiest welcome. 

I would like also to take this opportunity to convey to 
you again our warmest congratulations for the historic 
achievement of the United States in landing men on the 
moon, and opening new frontiers for human knowledge, 
and broadening human horizons in the universe. The Viet- 
namese people fully concur in the message of peace which 
the three brave American astronauts deposited on the 
moon for all mankind. 

With other Asian Chiefs of State, I welcome the Presi- 
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dent of the United States to Asia. We are happy to hear 
his statement made a few days ago, that the United States 
is a power turned also toward the Pacific, and is search- 
ing in common with Asian nations the best formula for 
fruitful cooperation among the countries in the Pacific 
community, in peace and prosperity. 

At the Midway summit meeting last month, President 
Richard Nixon and I have agreed to meet at regular 
intervals to review the problems confronting the two 
countries in the common defense of freedom in Vietnam. 
In this spirit, we have just reviewed together, in an atmos- 
phere of utmost cordiality, the questions of mutual 
concern. 

I expressed again to President Richard Nixon the 
steadfast purpose of the GVN to assume again the major 
share in the struggle, which the people of SVN have 
undertaken for more than 10 years, in facing Communist 
aggression. 

President Richard Nixon and I noted with satisfaction 
the smooth and efficient replacement by the ARVN of 
the first U.S. troops reduction of 25,000 men, which we 
decided upon jointly at Midway. As stated at Midway, 
the three criteria for further U.S. troop reductions are: 

1. The progress in equipping, modernizing, and 
strengthening the ARVN; 

2. The reduction in the level of Communist hostilities; 

3. The progress in peace negotiations. 

After the initial reductions, increasing attention will be 
‘given to the second and third criteria, and especially the 
third criterion relating to the progress in the peace negoti- 
ations, for subsequent U.S. troop reductions. 

Concerning the first criterion, President Richard Nixon 
expressed the readiness of the U.S. Government to help 
the ARVN to strengthen and modernize, as promptly 
and completely as possible. 

I also discussed with President Richard Nixon my 
major peace initiative of July 11, in which I offered 
free and internationally supervised elections, in which 
the “NLF” can participate not only in the elections, but 
also in the control of the elections. I also recalled the 
reiteration of my offer of private talks, without precondi- 
tions, with the “NLF”, for detailed discussions of the 
various modalities of the elections, and other relevant 
questions. 

President Richard Nixon concurred with me that this 
constitutes a most reasonable and generous offer toward 
national reconciliation and a peaceful settlement, and 
that the Communist side has nothing to gain by waiting. 

I also discussed with President Richard Nixon the offer 
I recently made to NVN for direct talks to discuss the 
question of reunification of the two Vietnams through 
free and internationally supervised elections, offer I made 
on July 20th, the 15th anniversary of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement, which partitioned Vietnam along the 17th 
parallel. President Richard Nixon expressed warm sup- 
port for this additional initiative I made toward the 
restoration of peace. 
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President Richard Nixon and I reviewed the general 
situation in this area, and we viewed with great concern 
the intensification of Communist North Vietnam’s mili- 
tary activities in Laos and Cambodia, in violation of the 
neutrality and territorial integrity of these neighboring 
countries, and threatening at the same time the security 
of the RVN. 

On the domestic front I expressed to President Richard 
Nixon the great importance that the RVN attaches to 
economic development toward gradual economic self- 
sufficiency, at the same time that the RVN is making 
efforts to shoulder an increasingly larger share in the mili- 
tary struggle. President Richard Nixon wholeheartedly 
supported these goals of the RVN, and expressed the 
readiness of the U.S. Government to provide energetic 
assistance to the RVN in these efforts. 

Discussing the future of Southeast Asia, President 
Richard Nixon and I shared the view that a lasting peace 
can be secured only when the peoples of this area can live 
free from fear and coercion, and when an equilibrium 
of powers can be maintained in this part of the world. 

We also agreed that most promising perspectives await 
all the countries in this area, when a just and durable 
peace can be restored, laying the foundations for con- 
structive regional cooperation and development, in which 
all the countries can participate, irrespective of their social 
systems. 

I am most happy to have this opportunity to fully ex- 
change views with President Richard Nixon on a wide 
range of questions of mutual interest. I greatly appreciate 
his visit, and would like to take this opportunity to convey 
to him, in the name of the Vietnamese Government and 
Vietnamese people, our heartfelt gratitude for the noble 
and valiant part which the United States has taken in the 
struggle to defend freedom in Vietnam, and to secure a 
just and long lasting peace for this part of the world. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text made available 
by the White House Press Office. 


Di An, Republic of Vietnam 


The President’s Remarks to American Troops at 
Headquarters, Ist Infantry Division. July 30, 1969 


You are doing your duty and I am sure producing what 
will eventually be the basis for a lasting peace in the 
Pacific area. 

I would like to say just a word about this war. 

I know that you have had all of this indoctrination. 
I know that some of you, all of you, probably, read in the 
newspapers and hear on television and radio a debate 
over this war, why we got into it, how it is being con- 
ducted, and how are we going to end it. 
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I simply want to say to you that, as we all know, any 
war is difficult, particularly difficult for that man who is 
out there fighting. This war is the most difficult war any 
army has ever fought. Certainly, it is the most difficult 
war any army of the United States of America has fought. 
Because this is the first time in our history when we have 
had a lack of understanding of why we are here, what the 
war is all about, where we have had real division at home. 

This is why I say that the men who have fought in this 
war, who fight courageously, who do their duty, day after 
day, they really deserve the thanks of the United States. 

Because I think you know why you are here, and | 
would just like to summarize it in a word in the broadest 
sense before meeting some of you personally. 

I just visited three countries in Asia, and in each of those 
countries I can tell you they are watching Vietnam. What 
happens in Vietnam, how this war is ended, may well 
determine what happens to peace and freedom in all of 
Asia. 

I am not suggesting that each of three countries will go 
Communist in the event this war is not brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. | am saying this, if we can bring this 
war to an end, and an early end, and that is our goal, and 
if that war is ended in a way that the people of South 
Vietnam have a right to choose their own way, and that 
is all we are asking, if we do that, then the chance for 
all of the people of Asia to have a chance to have real 
peace in Asia, the possibility that we can discourage ag- 
gression and reduce the chances of more wars in the 
future —that is what we want to accomplish. 

I have long believed this. I believe it now. I simply 
want you to know that I only hope that those of us who 
are the political leaders can be worthy of the men out 
here in the fighting line so that we can bring this war to 
a conclusion—bring it to a conclusion in a way that will 
be worthy of your service, of your sacrifices, of your—it 
seems to me for all of you—your great activity beyond the 
call of duty. I would say that to each and every man here 
whether he receives a medal or not. 

And one final word. I suppose out here, as is always 
the case, you perhaps get tired of lectures. I don’t mean to 
lecture now. But I do want you to know that we are going 
to record sometime the history of this time, and in that 
history it is going to be one of the most exciting periods in 
all the history of man—the landing on the moon, those 
three brave men who landed there. 

But also out here in this dreary, difficult war, I think his 
tory will record that this may have been one of America’s 
finest hours, because we took a difficult task and we 
succeeded. 

You are doing your job. I can assure you.we are going 
to try to do ours to see that you didn’t fight in vain. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 
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Bangkok, Thailand 


The President’s Toast at a Dinner Given by 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn at 
Rangong House. July 30, 1969 


Mr. Prime Minister, responding to your very gracious 
and warm toast, I would like to say that I feel very grati- 
fied that on this visit to Thailand we have been received 
officially in such a warm manner and, also, that we have 
the opportunity to come to your home and to be received 
again here. 

You all know how deeply grateful I am for the previous 
visits that I have had to Thailand. I seem to come back 
year after year. And I hope that will always be the case 
in the future. I particularly appreciate the fact that you 
have suggested that our daughters come. I can tell you 
that I have already recommended to them that they come 
to Thailand. 

We may not be able to come with them, but I can 
assure you that probably before we return that our 
older daughter, Patricia, her mother’s name, and our 
younger daughter, Julie, and her husband, David Eisen- 
hower, will be visiting Thailand. And we know that they 
will love it as much as we have. 

Speaking from a personal standpoint, I would like to 
say this: that as I arrived in the city it seems in a way 
just a short time ago and in other ways a very long 
time ago, because so many nice things have happened 
since we arrived, we arrived in the city and saw the won- 
derful welcome of the crowds, the city all lighted up as 
I have never seen a city lit up before, we both thought 
that no welcome could be more outstanding than this one. 

But I should like to point out that I will also remember 
that when I came to this country on several occasions, 
when I held no office at all, I was not President, I was not 
Vice President, I was just an American citizen, that I 
was received by the people around this table, I was re- 
ceived by you, Mr. Prime Minister, and welcomed in your 
home then just as you welcome me tonight. That is true 
friendship. I am deeply grateful for that expression of 
friendship. It is the kind of friendship that we feel for 
you and all of you around this table. 

So to that kind of friendship, which our many good 
friends in Thailand seem to have in such great abundance, 
we are particularly pleased to raise our glasses tonight. 
And in doing so, I suggest that and urge that all of you 


stand and we raise our glasses to the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Thanom. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:05 p.m., Bangkok time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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New Delhi, India 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at 
Palam Airport. July 31, 1969 


Mr. President, Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a very great honor for me to return to India for 
the third time and to extend to all of the people of India 
from all of the people of the United States our warm good 
wishes. As I return, Mr. President, I, too, have the regret 
that you alluded to in your remarks, that my visit is so 
short. 

A friend asked me, when he learned of this trip, how I 
could possibly know India in one day, and my response is, 
it would be impossible to know a country as populous, 
with such a diverse history, tradition, culture, going back 
through the generations, the centuries—it would be impos- 
sible to know such a country in a week, a month, a year, or 
a lifetime. But as far as this day is concerned, I believe it 
will serve one purpose to which we are all deeply devoted. 

It was just 16 years ago that I was privileged as Vice 
President of the United States to visit India and to be 
received then by Prime Minister Nehru. I asked him what 
he believed was the greatest need for India and her neigh- 
bors in Asia. He responded, ““What we need above every- 
thing else is a generation of uninterrupted peace.” 

That was true then. It is even more true now. We did 
not succeed over these past 16 years in beginning that 
generation of uninterrupted peace and our major goal 
will be to try to succeed now in the dream that he had 
then—a generation of peace for India, for Asia, for the 
world. 

Also, as I come here, Mr. President, I am keenly aware 
of the fact that the people of this great nation desire to 
choose their own way to progress. I respect that, as do all 
Americans. I would say that we want to work with you to 
the extent that you feel we can and should, for the goals 
that you believe are best for India, and not for the goals 
that we may think are best for India; provided, of course, 
always that we bear in mind those principles in which we 
both believe—peace for the world, independence for all 
nations, progress, justice, and freedom for all people in 
those nations. 

Mr. President, you have referred very generously to the 
fact that three very brave Americans landed on the moon. 
We are very proud, of course, of that achievement, but 
proud not in any simply nationalistic sense, but because 
we believe this was a venture in which all mankind was 
represented by those three brave men. 

I want to say now that as we begin our new adminis- 
tration in Washington that our goal—and I know the 
goal of all of the American people—is simply this: We 
want our generation to be remembered as the one in which 
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man first set foot on the moon, and as the one in which 
for the first time in the 20th century we had uninterrupted 
peace, with justice and freedom for man on earth. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the meetings that I will 
have with the Prime Minister and members of the gov- 
ernment will serve that great goal in which I know the 
people of India and the people of the United States are 
as one. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:48 p.m., New Delhi time. As 


printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


New Delhi, India 


Statement by the President. July 31,1969 


It is a privilege and a pleasure for me to return for my 
fourth visit to India, the largest nation in free Asia. I first 
came here in 1953, as Vice President of the United States, 
and since then I have followed with particular interest 
the steady progress that has been made in this land that 
has the sublime combination of great tradition, deep 
philosophical and _ religious insight, and enormous 
progressive spirit. 

The first principle of the relationship between India 
and the United States is that our two countries share fully 
the basic objective of peace in Asia and peace in the 
world. 

Only in peace can Asian nations devote their full energy 
and attention to the most important problem they face: 
the grave human problem of meeting the expectations of 
men, women, and children to share in all the benefits 
of modern science and technology. Mankind has reached 
the moon. Now we must improve the quality of life here 
on earth. 

India’s leaders have a vision—a vision of Asian nations 
working together bilaterally and in regional groupings 
reflecting shared interests. 

The United States shares that vision. The United States 
will support efforts toward that goal—when we are asked 
and when our contribution can be significant. 

The United States respects the determination of In- 
dians—and of their Asian neighbors—to work out their 
destiny and their security in their own way. We respect 
India’s way, emphasizing national independence while 
accepting the interdependence of nations. We firmly be- 
lieve that Asian problems must be resolved by the people 
of Asia. But we stand ready to help. 

We stand ready to help because of our friendship and 
human concern for the people of Asia and because we 
have our own interest in helping. The United States has 
an important stake in the stability of Asia, and the United 
States knows that the changes taking place in Asia in the 
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last third of this century will have an impact on the his. 
tory of the world over the next several centuries. As we 
apply the scientific, technological, agricultural, and jn. 
dustrial achievements of this age to all of our national 
and human problems, Asia can be the area of greatest 
opportunity. India will be a leader in that Asian future. 

The United States is proud of the role it has played, 
through economic assistance, in India’s economic progress, 
We honor the people and leaders of India for what they 
have achieved with their own resources and their own 
hard work—their genuine revolution in agriculture and 
their progress in industry. But Indian leaders know, as do 
we, that problems—large problems—remain to be solved, 

Coming to India, I find this a time to remember the 
words of President Eisenhower when he addressed a joint 
session of the Parliament of India in 1959: 

“Before us we see long years of what can be a new era; 
mankind in each year reaping a richer harvest from the 
fields of the earth—gaining more sure mastery of ele- 
mental power for human benefit—sharing in expanding 
commerce in goods and in knowledge and in wisdom— 
dwelling together in peace.” 

The new era spoken of by President Eisenhower 10 
years ago is within our reach. Let us cooperate to grasp 
it, knowing that peace is not only the absence of war, but 
a process of creative order, of orderly change. 

I am certain that this new era will be one in which 
the ancient goal of dwelling together in peace finds in- 
spiration in the title of a collection of the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi: All Men Are Brothers. 

It is in this spirit that I come to New Delhi and it is in 
this spirit that I look forward to fruitful discussions with 
Prime Minister Gandhi and the other leaders of this 
bastion of democracy in Asia. 


NOTE: The statement was released at New Delhi, India. 


New Delhi, India 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Acting President Mohammad Hidayatullah at a 
State Dinner. July 31, 1969 


AcTING Present HipayaTuLian. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Nixon, Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

Your visit, Mr. President, though very brief, brings the 
United States of America close to India. Such visits are 
helpful in promoting international understanding. It 
would be a better world if all the sovereign states came 
close in harmony and became interdependent. It is fortu- 
nate that the advance of science and technology has con- 
quered space, and nations far apart are yet near enough 
for their leaders to get together and frame policies. We 
value this opportunity to welcome you and to be able t 
exchange thoughts on subjects of great moment. 
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Mr. President, you come to us after your country and 
particularly your space men have blazed a new trail. The 
epic flight to the moon and back by three of your country- 
men has amazed the world and marks a new stage in 
science and technology. On behalf of the Government and 
people of India, and myself, I congratulate you and, 
through you, the people of your country on this historic 
occasion. 

This achievement is symbolic of the restless spirit of 
man and his desire to widen the horizons. We are glad to 
know that you are sharing the knowledge you have gained 
with the rest of the world and this leads us to hope that 
the new knowledge of science and technology will always 
be shared between the more advanced and the less de- 
veloped countries of the world. 

We, of course, wish that you and Mrs. Nixon had 
spent some more time in our country, traveled in it, and 
seen the problems we face and the efforts we are making 
to overcome those problems and the measure of our 
success. This would have also given you an opportunity 
to sense and feel the warmth of our friendship and the 
depth of our good will for you and the people of your 
great country. We can only hope that you and Mrs. 
Nixon will come to India again soon and for a longer 
visit. You will be most welcome. 

Mr. President, your journey to India and some other 
countries of Asia in the wake of peaceful exploration 
of our satellite may be described as a journey in quest of 
peace. We sincerely appreciate it. We firmly believe that 
peace and security, progress and stability, particularly in 
the developing countries, can only come by waging a 
ceaseless war on poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease. 

Asian countries can have security and stability only if 
the economic conditions are healthy. Political stability is 
tied to economic well-being. 

Most of the countries of Asia have won their inde- 
pendence recently and they desire to achieve stability and 
economic self-sufficiency under their own leadership. 
They do not want to work alone, but in cooperation with 
other friendly countries in Asia and outside. 

In this behalf, your country, Mr. President, has a 
distinguished record of economic aid to and cooperation 
with many countries in this region. We ourselves have 
received much assistance from your country, for which 
we are grateful. 

We have, however, many difficult problems, which we 
are trying to solve in our own way and according to our 
own traditions and convictions. Our policy of nonalign- 
ment and peaceful coexistence is not a mere slogan but 
stems from our history, traditions, and beliefs and from 
our determination to remain independent and to exist 
In peace and friendship with others. As Jawaharlal Nehru 
said, our freedom and independence are but a part of 
freedom and independence of all nations. 

Mr. President, I believe this world is now entering a 
new era. It has already learned the hard way that slogans 
must be mistrusted and seldom relate to the complex 
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realities of changing situations. Decisionmaking today re- 
quires thinkers and intellectuals who share the hopes and 
aspirations of the masses and feel with them, thus winning 
their willing consent. 

Our two countries have a very similar system of gov- 
ernment and we have adopted a social organization which 
is based on the cornerstones of individual liberty, democ- 
racy, and security. 

We, in India, are at the same time face to face with 
the problem of ensuring that the weaker elements in our 
society are not made victims of uncontrolled economic 
forces. For this purpose we believe that capital, which 
is scarce, must often be employed in certain priority 
sectors for the nation’s collective good. 

We are apt to hear that ours is a mixed economy but 
our economy, by reason of our situation, is incapable of 
being interpreted in strict ideological terms. The real and 
practical problem in India today is how to increase pro- 
duction and attain equitable distribution of wealth with 
equal opportunity for all. Our Constitution emphasizes 
these as the directive principles in the governance of the 
country. 

In many ways, your country, Mr. President, was a 
pioneer in what we are ourselves trying to achieve but in 
more difficult circumstances and in a comparatively 
shorter time. 

We, in Asia, are facing major changes, more funda- 
mental than elsewhere in the world. It is no coincidence 
that everywhere there is a call for a fresh look at old 
presumptions. The traditional concepts of friend and 
enemy, of war and peace, of spheres of influence and bal- 
ance of power, have to be modified. 

In Asia we have to remove the basic causes of tension 
and insecurity. The discontent of a deprived and under- 
privileged people isa more potent danger than any that 
an enemy can devise. The people must have rights to pro- 
tect and happiness to defend. If they have these, they will 
gladly share responsibilities and make sacrifices. 

There are tensions, both national and international, 
which arise from basic factors—economic, social, and 
political. They are not amenable to simple explanations 
of power politics and power vacuum. A military solution 
cannot remove the main causes of weakness and tension. 

The emphasis must, therefore, shift from a military 
solution to peaceful settlement, to economic and social 
development, so that people may have adequate food and 
shelter, health and education, employment and leisure, 
with peace and freedom. 

Mr. President, we are making, in India, a concerted 
effort both to improve the lot of our people and build 
friendships with our neighbors and with others. We are 
glad that relations between most Asian nations are better 
today than before. Certain tensions and conflicts remain 
still but they can and must be resolved only through 
peaceful means and not by force. 

Your country, Mr. President, has a deep and abiding 
interest in the peace and progress of this region. The 





prestige and potential of America can be of great help 
in strengthening the framework of economic coopera- 
tion in this area. We in this country have admiration for 
the high sense of responsibility and earnestness and the 
new and realistic approach to Asia which has been shown 
by your administration. 

We hope that your visit to India and other countries 
will open a new era of friendships. We also hope that 
your visit, brief though it is, will enable you to have 
a glimpse of the immense good will and friendship that 
exists in India for your country. Though sometimes there 
have been differences, they are but natural between 
friendly sovereign and independent countries. These dif- 
ferences are not in the aims and objectives but only in 
the means to achieve them. 

It is our hope, Mr. President, that India and the 
United States can go forward together in friendship 
and cooperation for their mutual benefit and for the 
benefit of Asia and the world community. 

Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, may I request you 
to join me in a toast to the health of the President and 
Mrs. Nixon, to the happiness and welfare of the people 
of the United States of America, and to the growing 
friendship between our two countries and peace in the 
world. To your health, Mr. President, and to the 
prosperity and greatness of the American people. 


PresmEeNT Nixon. Mr. President, Your Excellencies, 
and our friends in India. 

Greetings from the United States. 

I want to thank you first, Mr. President, for your 
very generous and gracious remarks, and to tell you, in- 
deed, though this visit is a short one, that Mrs. Nixon and 
I have already felt the warmth of the friendship of the 
people of India. 

We regret that we have only this brief time to be here, 
but we think that had we only planned this trip to come 
to India for one day, it would have been worthwhile— 
worthwhile because of the opportunity that was provided 
to see and know this country again; but, more important, 
for the opportunity that was provided to see and know the 
people of India and the leaders of India, and to talk to 
them face to face about some of the great problems that 
we face together. 

It was appropriate that you spoke of peace and prog- 
ress and cooperation. As you noted, this journey that I 
am now On is a journey in quest of peace. This afternoon 
I had a very great privilege, that of laying a wreath, a 
memorial, to a great man of peace, one of the truly great 
men of all times and of all nations. 

It was an honor for me, a great honor, to pay homage 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in this, his centennial year. 

In responding to your remarks, Mr. President, I find 
myself reflecting on the lesssons of Gandhi. If I would 
not presume before this audience that knew him much 
better than I, I would like to talk about those lessons, 
what they mean to me, what they mean to the world. 
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Forty years ago, speaking from a personal standpoint, 
when I was graduated from high school, my grand. 
mother, who was a devout Quaker and a deeply believing 
pacifist, gave me as a graduation present a biography of 
Gandhi. I learned to know him through that book. 

And since then I, of course, like many throughout the 
world who never met him, knew him through his writings, 
knew him for what he stood for. Gandhi’s life was in- 
spired by truths which know no boundary of space or 
time, because they are eternal truths. 

There is a greatness which transcends the ordinary 
meaning of that word, a greatness at once mysterious and 
self-evident, a greatness beyond the trappings of power, 
beyond the opinions of men, a greatness of the spirit. Such 
a greatness was his. 

He was, above all, a man of peace, who knew both 
the need for peace and the power of peace. He once 
wrote: “Love is the strongest force the world possesses 
and yet it is the humblest imaginable.” Love was at the 
center of his greatness: a love of India, a love of mankind, 
a love of peace; and he forged it into a power that moved 
nations and transformed the world. 

As we reflect on his greatness, it is appropriate that we 
reflect also on the nature of peace. 

The concept of peace is as old as civilization, but the 
requirements of peace change with a changing world. 
Today we need a new definition of peace—one which 
recognizes not only the many threats to peace, but also 
the many dimensions of peace. 

Peace is much more than the absence of war and, as 
Gandhi’s life reminds us, peace is not the absence of 
change. Gandhi was a disciple of peace. He also was an 
architect of profound and far-reaching change. He stood 
for the achievement of change through peaceful methods; 
for belief in the power of conscience; for faith in the dig- 
nity and grace of the human spirit, and in the rights of 
man. 

In today’s rapidly changing world, there is no such thing 
as a static peace or a stagnant order. To stand still is to 
build pressures that are bound to explode the peace; and 
more fundamentally, to stand still is to deny the univer- 
sal aspirations of mankind. Peace today must be a creative 
force, a dynamic process, that embraces both the satisfac- 
tion of man’s material needs and the fulfillment of his 
spiritual needs. 

The pursuit of peace means building a structure of 
stability within which the rights of each nation are re 
spected : the rights of national independence, of self-deter- 
mination, the right to be secure within its own borders and 
to be free from intimidation. 

This structure of stability can take many forms. Some 
may choose to join in formal alliances; some may choose 
to go their own independent way. We respect India’s policy 
of nonalignment, and its determination to play its role in 
the search for peace in its own way. What matters is not 
how peace is preserved, but that it be preserved; not the 
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formal structure of treaties, but the informal network of 
common ideals and common purposes that together be- 
come a fabric of peace. What matters is not whether the 
principles of international behavior these represent are 
written or unwritten principles, but rather that they are 
accepted principles. 

Peace demands restraint. The truest peace expresses it- 
self in self-restraint—in the voluntary acceptance, whether 
by men or by nations, of those basic rules of behavior that 
are rooted in mutual respect and demonstrated in mutual 
forbearance. 

When one nation claims the right to dictate the internal 
affairs of another, there is no peace. 

When nations arm for the purpose of threatening their 
weaker neighbors, there is no peace. 

There is true peace only when the weak are as safe as 
the strong; only when the poor can share the benefits of 
progress with the rich; and only when those who cherish 
freedom can exercise freedom. 

Gandhi touched something deep in the spirit of man. He 
forced the world to confront its conscience, and the world 
is better for having done so. Yet we still hear other cries, 
other appeals to our collective conscience as a community 
of man. 

The process of peace is one of answering those cries— 
yet doing so in a manner that preserves the right of each 
people to seek its own destiny in its own way, and 
strengthens the principles of national sovereignty and na- 
tional integrity on which the structure of peace among 
nations depends. 

However fervently we believe in our own ideals, we can- 
not impose those ideals on others and still call ourselves 
men of peace. But we can assist others who share those 
ideals, and who seek to give them life. As fellow mem- 
bers of the world community, we can assist the people of 
India in their heroic struggle to make the world’s most 
populous democracy a model of orderly development and 
progress. 

There is a relationship between peace and freedom. 
Because man yearns for peace, when the people are free 
to choose, their choice is more likely to be peace among na- 
tions; and because man yearns for freedom, when peace 
is secure, the thrust of social evolution is toward greater 
freedom within nations. 

_ Essentially, peace is rooted in a sense of community, 
in a recognition of the common destiny of mankind, in 
a respect for the common dignity of mankind, and in the 
Patterns of cooperation that make common enterprises 
possible. This is why the new patterns of regional co- 
operation emerging in Asia can be bulwarks of peace. 
In the final analysis, however, peace is a spiritual con- 
dition, All religions pray for it. Man must build it by 
reason and patience. 

On the moon, now, is a plaque bearing these simple 
words: “We came in peace for all mankind.” 

Mahatma Gandhi came in peace to all mankind. 
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In this spirit, then, let us all together commit ourselves 
to a new concept of peace: 

—A concept that combines continuity and change, 

stability and progress, tradition and innovation. 

—A peace that turns the wonders of science to the serv- 
ice of man. 

—A peace that is both a condition and a process; a 
state of being and a pattern of change; a renunciation 
of war and a constructive alternative to revolution. 

—A peace that values diversity and respects the right 
of different peoples to live by different systems—and 
freely to choose the systems they live by. 

—A peace that rests on the determination of those who 
value it to preserve it, but that looks forward to the 
reduction of arms and the ascendancy of reason. 

—A peace responsive to the human spirit, respectful of 
the divinely-inspired dignity of man; one that lifts 
the eyes of all to what man in brotherhood can ac- 
complish, and that now, as man crosses the threshold 
of the heavens, is more necessary than ever. 

It is, then, in a spirit of peace, in a spirit of brotherhood, 
and in a spirit of confident hope, that I ask you to join 
me in a toast to the Acting President, the Prime Minister, 
and the people of India, a nation rich in spirit, proud of 
its heritage, advancing toward a future bright with 
promise, and marked by destiny to play an historic role 


in man’s progress toward that peace we all so fervently 
seek. 


NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 9:48 p.m., New Delhi time. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


New Delhi, India 


Remarks of the President and Acting President 
Hidayatullah at Departure Ceremonies at 
Palam Airport. August 1, 1969 


PresiweNt Nixon. Mr. President, Your Excellencies, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

As I leave India after this third visit, I leave with a 
sense of destiny, and also with a greater confidence than 
ever before about the future—the future for this 
country—and because this country’s future is one that will 
have such an enormous effect on all of Asia and the world, 
confidence in the future of the world. 

My talks with the Prime Minister, with you, Mr. 
President, with members of the Government, have been 
most helpful in establishing a new channel of communi- 
cation, a new attitude with regard to the relations between 
our two countries, that I believe means our working 
together more effectively than in the past for interests that 
transcend any national concerns, but that go to our desires 
that we mutually share for peace and friendship, freedom, 
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justice, all of these great principles that go far beyond any 
country, far beyond any continent, that go throughout the 
world. 

I want to say finally, Mr. President, that Mrs. Nixon 
and I are most grateful for the warm hospitality that we 
have received on every side, not only at the magnificent 
state dinner last night, but also from the hundreds of 
thousands of people that we saw lining the streets on a hot 
day, in the middle of the day. To this we certainly want 
to say our thanks, because we know that this means that 
we have friends here, personal friends, as well as those 
who may be friends because of our official position. 

We hope to return some day, not only to see this coun- 
try and its leaders, but to see again our many friends in 
India. Thank you. 

AcTiInG PrEsIpDENT HmayATULLAH. Mr. President, it 
has been a pleasure and privilege to have you and Mrs. 
Nixon visit us, even though your visit was so brief. You 
have seen for yourself in a small measure the great warmth 
of feeling and friendship that my government and people 
entertain for you both and for your people. Your visit, 
Mr. President, as I have no doubt, helped in further 
strengthening our friendly relations and our mutual 
understanding and will, I am sure, lead to greater coop- 
eration between our two countries. 

I should like to take this opportunity of wishing you 
bon voyage, happy landings, and success in your quest for 
peace. Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m., New Delhi time. As 


printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Lahore, Pakistan 


Remarks of the President and President Yahya Khan 
at Arrival Ceremonies at the Airport. August 1, 1969 


PRESENT YAHYA. President Nixon, Mrs. Nixon, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome Your Excellency 
and Mrs. Nixon, and the members of your distinguished 
party, to Pakistan. 

In your person, Mr. President, we are not only wel- 
coming you as the head of a great and friendly country, 
but also an old friend, whose abiding interest in Pakistan 
and its people is demonstrated by several visits over the 
years. We still remember your first visit in 1953, when 
you came as your country’s Vice President. That was the 
beginning of a new era of cooperation and mutual col- 
laboration between our two countries. 

The pattern of our relations has changed somewhat 
since then but there is no diminution in our mutual regard, 
nor, I am happy to say, in your country’s interest in 
Pakistan’s well-being. The United States’ contribution to 
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Pakistan’s development efforts has been very substantial 
and will always be remembered with gratitude. 

Your visit, Mr. President, is taking place at a critical 
time. It will provide us with an opportunity to get to know 
each other and exchange views on mutual interests, 

The City of Lahore is happy to receive you on its his- 
toric soil and to share your joy at the most recent and the 
most memorable triumph of human courage, determina. 
tion, and scientific skill which was achieved by your 
astronauts when they were the first to land on the moon, 

I hope during your all-too-brief stay, Mr. President, 
you and Mrs. Nixon will have a glimpse of Lahore’s 
unique character and its traditional hospitality. 

I wish you and Mrs. Nixon, and your party, a pleasant 
stay, Mr. President. 


PreswenT Nixon. Mr. President, Your Excellencies, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

This is the sixth time I have had the privilege of visiting 
Pakistan. And, as I stand here, I am aware of some of 
the impressions that were deeply imbedded in my mind 
on those previous visits. 

First, of a people with great courage; second, of a 
people with great vitality; third, of a people with a great 
idealism and great confidence insofar as their future is 
concerned ; and, fourth, of a people in terms of hospitality 
who cannot be exceeded by any people in the world. 

And I come, Mr. President, here today in a different 
capacity than on previous occasions; the first two times 
as Vice President of the United States, the next two time 
as a private citizen, and now, in an official capacity as 
President of the United States. 

And as I speak today, I want the people of this country 
to know, and I want those with whom I will be talking 
to know, that I come not just as the political leader, the 
Head of State of my country, but I come as a friend of 
Pakistan. I value the friendships that I have had here 
over the years, and that my wife has had on those oc- 
casions that she has accompanied me. 

I know, too, that, as you have indicated, there have 
been some strains in our relationships over recent years. 
And I do not suggest that on one visit that all differences 
will be resolved. 

But I do know this: that what we can do and what we 
intend to do on this visit is to restore a relationship of 
friendship based on mutual trust which is so essential to 
good relations between two countries. That is what we 
will do. 

And so, in that spirit, I welcome the opportunity t0 
visit this country again, to meet with you, and the col 
leagues, your colleagues in government, and to extend 
to all of the people of Pakistan from all of the people of 
the United States our warm good wishes and our frien¢- 
ship as a people from one great people to another great 
people. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The exchange of remarks began at 11:48 a.m., Lahore time 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Lahore, Pakistan 


Statement by the President. August 1, 1969 


It is a great pleasure for me to visit Pakistan, where I 
always have found a warm welcome from a great and 
friendly people. It is a special pleasure for me to return 
on this, my sixth visit, but my first as President. 

This will be a working visit, during which I look for- 
ward to discussing many matters of mutual interest with 
Pakistan’s leaders. At the outset, however, there are sev- 
eral points I would like to emphasize. 

First, I want to convey the sense of friendship and re- 
spect that the people of my country feel for the people of 
Pakistan and that my Government feels for the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. This is a feeling that has existed be- 
tween our countries for many years and under a variety 
of circumstances. There have been good times and there 
have been some difficult times. There have been times 
when we have not understood each other as well as we 
might and there have been other times when we have 
worked very closely together. But through all of these 
experiences, the basic feeling of friendship and respect 
has not been lost. I come here today to reexpress that feel- 
ing—and to reaffirm the stable and cordial relationship 
between our nations which that feeling makes possible. 

Second, a stable and cordial relationship must be 
built on a clear understanding by each of our govern- 
ments of the interests and viewpoints of the other, and of 
the way in which the other sees important problems. I 
look forward, on this visit, to our sharing in candor our 
respective assessments of our national interests and in- 
forming each other of our views on a wide variety of 
subjects. 

Third, I want to stress the continuing interest of the 
United States in the progress of Pakistan and all of 
Asia. Just as the historic trip to the moon has opened 
a new era in human history, so the dramatic changes 
taking place in this part of the world will have an 
enormous impact on men everywhere. The United States 
will continue to give strong encouragement to Asian 
development. 

Fourth, I wish to communicate my Government’s con- 
Viction that Asian hands must shape the Asian future. 
This is true, for example, with respect to economic aid, 
for it must be related to the total pattern of a nation’s 
life. It must support the unique aspirations of each peo- 
ple. Its purpose is to encourage self-reliance, not depend- 
ence. And this it has done in Pakistan. 

Fifth, I want to say that we share your concern for 
the well-being of the great numbers of individuals who 
form the backbone of our societies. Governments are at 
their best when they look not just to the overall well- 
being of the nation but to the opportunity of individual 
men, women, and children. That is where the strength 
of a nation lies. 


Finally, it is our hope that Asians will work more closely 
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with each other in a variety of constructive bilateral and 
regional projects. The Regional Cooperation for Devel- 
opment organization in which Pakistan participates with 
Iran and Turkey is one encouraging example of such 
activity. 

I mention all these points because I believe these 


policies represent the best way of bringing peace and 
progress to Asia. I am confident that our talks here in 
Lahore will advance that common goal. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Lahore, Pakistan. 


Lahore, Pakistan 


Remarks of the President and Chief of Protocol 
Anwar Khan Upon Presentation to the President of the 
Nishan-e-Pakistan Medal. August 1, 1969 


Mr. ANwar Kuan. Mr. President, the Government and 
people of Pakistan have the highest regard for your con- 


stant efforts to strengthen the ties of friendship and cooper- 


ation between Pakistan and the United States of America. 

For your personal contribution in bringing about a 
closer understanding between the peoples of our two coun- 
tries, and for the deep interest you have shown in Pakistan 
during your previous visits to our country, for the way in 
which you have upheld the right of individual freedom 
and dignity, for your constant efforts to promote greater 
collaboration between the industrially advanced and de- 
veloping nations of the world, for your education in the 
advancement of science and technology that has led to the 
attainment of new frontiers in human knowledge, and for 
your unfailing support of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions to serve as a bulwark for peace and a just order in 
the world. 

In recognition of these contributions, I, on behalf of the 
Government and people of Pakistan, give expression to 
our sentiments of deep regard by presenting to you, Mr. 
President, the Nishan-e-Pakistan, which is the highest 
civilian award in our country. 

PRESIDENT Nixon. Mr. President, I wish to express my 
deep appreciation to you and the Government of Pakistan 
and the people of Pakistan for honoring me this way. 

I think you would be interested to know that for me 
this is the first time since becoming President of the United 
States—this is the first citation of this type or any decora- 
tion that I have received. I am proud of it. 

I want you to know, too, that the citation, the eloquent 
words expressed, I only hope that I can be worthy of those 
words, of those sentiments, and also to say finally that I 
accept this award as President of the United States for the 
American people, but also I accept it in another sense, 
for personal reasons, as one who has been, is, and always 
will be a friend of Pakistan. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 6:18 p.m., Lahore time, 


in the Grey Room of Government House. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Lahore, Pakistan 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
President Yahya Khan at a State Dinner at 
Government House. August 1, 1969 


Presiwent YAuyA. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

It gives me immense pleasure to extend a most hearty 
welcome on behalf of the Government, the people of 
Pakistan, and on my own behalf to an old and esteemed 
friend of Pakistan, His Excellency Mr. Richard M. 
Nixon, President of the United States of America, his 
charming wife, and the distinguished members of their 
party who have come to Pakistan. 

We recall, with pleasure, your several visits to Paki- 
stan, commencing in 1953 when you were your country’s 
Vice President, and your key role in establishing close 
friendly links between our two countries. Your continued 
interest in Pakistan over the years is reflected in the 
compliment you paid us by visiting our country several 
times even when you were no longer in office. Your elec- 
tion last year to the highest public office in the United 
States was a source of great satisfaction to your friends 
and admirers, among them Pakistan, and today we are 
happy to welcome you as a friend, as a world statesman, 
and as the head of the great United States. 

We are glad, Mr. President, that you decided to under- 
take your present tour and thus afforded us this early 
opportunity to meet you and some of your distinguished 
officials for an exchange of views on important questions 
of the day. 

Our discussions today were wide-ranging. They were 
marked with cordiality and frankness, and I found them 
very useful. I trust, as a result, both of us understand each 
other’s viewpoint on bilateral, regional, and world affairs 
a little bit better. We were greatly interested to know how 
you viewed the current situation in this region, the intra- 
regional problems and the shape of things after, as every- 
one hopes, peace comes to the troubled land of Vietnam. 
We are grateful to you, Mr. President, for giving us your 
assessment. 

It is natural that in the course of our discussions we 
should have covered our bilateral relations. We attach 
great importance to continued friendly and meaningful 
relations with the United States. 

We are grateful for the generous assistance your coun- 
try has given us in the past, and your own personal 
initiative and role, Mr. President, therein is remembered 
with gratitude and appreciation. We hope that we shall 
continue to receive this assistance of which in the past we 
have made excellent use. 

As you know so well, we are at a critical stage in our 
efforts to attain the takeoff stage for self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth. While endeavoring to sustain a high rate 
of economic growth, we must insure that progress in the 
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social sector goes hand in hand with economic develop. 
ment and does not lag behind. 

With the demands of the social sector being accorded 
high priority, our main hope for preventing the rate of 
development from slipping below the rate of population 
growth lies in the continued adequate availability of aid 
from friendly countries like the United States. 

Mr. President, the world is passing through deeply 
troubled times. There is hardly a country which is not 
going through an excruciating self-examination over 
domestic conflicts or tormented by one aspect or another 
of the international situation. We, in Pakistan, are con- 
vinced that peace is mankind’s most urgent need of the 
day. Nations need peace at home and peace abroad. 

As a developing country, we regard peace among na- 
tions as the most essential prerequisite of progress. It 
is out of this conviction that we actively seek, and not 
merely desire, durable friendly relations with all coun- 
tries, especially our neighbors. 

It is for this reason that we have always been urging 
that the basic disputes between India and Pakistan be 
resolved and got out of the way so that the two of us 
can live in peace and amity and bend all our energies 
for the betterment of our people. 

This also explains our deep concern over the dangerous 
situation in the Middle East and over the Vietnam con- 
flict. We know, Mr. President, how strongly you and 
your countrymen feel on the peace issue. We earnestly 
hope that through your policies and your administra- 
tion’s endeavors a way will be found to reduce tensions 
everywhere and to bring peace to the embattled lands. 

Your countrymen have just performed what may be 
rightly regarded as man’s most outstanding feat in science, 
technology, and high adventure. While sharing your joy 
and pride in this historic achievement, it is our fervent 
hope that this feat, and the many further triumphs that 
await man, will be used solely in the service of man and 
for peace and prosperity of the human race. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would request you now to 
join me in a hearty toast to the health and happiness of 
our distinguished guest, His Excellency, Mr. Richard M. 
Nixon, President of the United States, and Mrs. Nixon, 
and to the lasting friendship between Pakistan and the 
United States. 

Presipent Nixon. Mr. President, and our friends 
from Pakistan and the United States: 

I have the privilege of responding to the very gracious 
and eloquent words of the President on this occasion, and 
in doing so, I want to respond for all of those from the 
United States that are here, and for the many who are 
friends of Pakistan in the United States who could not be 
here. 

Mr. President, I can say that this has been a very 
memorable day for all of us, and particularly for me and 
for Mrs. Nixon; memorable from the time that we arrived 
at the airport, when we saw the very friendly people who 
welcomed us as we drove through the roads on the way 
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here to this residence, and then the very constructive talks 
that we had during the afternoon, the truly magnificent 
presentation on the grounds where we saw not only the 
dances, but in addition, the splendid—I perhaps should 
say the best—bagpipe group that probably exists in the 
world. 

Then tonight this dinner, one that we shall always 
remember because of the historic setting in which it 
takes place, because of the good company that is here, 
and because of the really superb way in which this dinner 
has been presented. 

In that connection, if I could be permitted one per- 
sonal comment, we have particularly enjoyed the music, 
the chance alternately to appreciate and understand the 
music of Pakistan and then the music of the United 
States. We are most grateful to the orchestra and we thank 
you for that. 

I learned something interesting about the music, inci- 
dentally, when one number was being played. I found 
that it was a wedding number and I was told that wed- 
ding numbers quite often are melancholy in Pakistan 
because it is a sad time to have the bride leave the family 
and go, of course, away from home to someone else. When 
we had met the lovely ladies from Pakistan here tonight, 
we well understood why that would have been the case. 

But if I may turn to what are more serious thoughts for 
a moment, earlier this evening in the reception, one of 
your guests pointed out that on this occasion our stay in 
Pakistan would be exactly 22 hours, which happens to 
coincide with the exact number of hours that the two 
astronauts spent on the moon. 

I think there is a lesson in that, a lesson in it that I would 
like to expand on very briefly. This journey came about 
due to the fact that I wanted to be present when our 
astronauts came back from the moon. It was truly a very 
exciting experience, after having talked to them on the 
telephone when they were on the moon, to be there in the 
Pacific when they completed that successful journey. 

Now, with this visit to Pakistan, we complete the Asian 
phase of our journey around the world. It is true that 
the visits have been brief, only one day in each country, 
except for a longer stay in Bangkok, where we had 2 days. 
But in that period of time, it gave us the opportunity, and 
particularly me the opportunity, to revisit a number of 
countries that I had known before, to talk to a number 
of leaders that I have met before and to meet some that 
I had not had the opportunity to talk to before, but 
beyond that, putting it in the perspective of that 22 hours 
on the moon, and the 22 hours that we are spending in 
Pakistan, it brings home this one thought: 

Unfortunately—I say unfortunately because all around 
this table, I am sure, would like to participate in the high 
adventure of being the first to go to the moon or the 
first to go to Mars, provided we had an absolute, guar- 
anteed, free ticket, whatever the case might be—but we 
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all know that that is not possible, that none of us here 
will be in that experience, although we will share in it, 
share in it through the medium of television and radio and 
communication, which now brings the world together as 
it has never been brought together before. 

On the other hand, while that was a very great adven- 
ture, and as the President very generously has pointed out, 
an achievement which we are very proud of, I think that 
what we have seen in this less than a week in Asia is also 
adventure of the very highest order. 

I visited all of these countries 16 years ago. Many 
problems have developed since that time, and I know that 
there are still many problems today. But looking at the 
perspective of 16 years, I know that virtually all of the 
nations that I visited then have moved forward sub- 
stantially from where they were. That is true of Pakistan. 
It is true in terms of your economic development. It is true 
in terms of your industrial development. Despite whatever 
other problems may have occurred in the meantime, 
keeping it in the long perspective of history, this is some- 
thing we must always have in mind as a symbol of hope 
for the future. 

But looking further down the road, in the countries 
that we have visited and the area that we have covered, 
what we see are one and a half billion people in Asia. 
In 25 years there will be 3 billion people in Asia. And 
from this part of the world will either come the greatest 
progress, and thereby the peace that we all want in the 
Pacific and in the world, or the greatest destruction 
that the world has ever known. 

I do not think I am overstating in putting it that way. 
So we look at these countries, we look at the hope, and 
we look also at the problems. We can see that all of our 
hopes are bound together. We have our differences, yes, 
between nations in the area, on this policy or that policy, 
but looking toward the future, it is essential, absolutely 
essential, that we have a generation of peace for Asia 
and the world. 

We in the United States want to play our part in 
attempting to begin that generation by ending a war in 
which we are presently engaged on a basis that will 
promote that real peace that we all want, and then to work 
on for peaceful policies all over the world in the future. 

But beyond that, and responding particularly to what 
the President has said, as we consider this explosion in 
population from 1! billion to 3 billion people over 25 
years, the greatest explosion that has ever occurred in the 
history of the world, it means that there must be an in- 
crease in agricultural production, in industrial production, 
and also the ability to handle this period of tremendous 
change in a peaceful way. 

What I am really trying to say is, as great and exciting 
as was the accomplishment of those men landing on 
the moon, those of us who have the opportunity and the 
responsibility and the challenge of dealing with this prob- 
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lem also have an exciting and, it seems to me, great 
adventure, because what we do, what we do day by day 
in making the decisions that will determine whether 
peace and freedom and justice and progress go forward 
together in Asia and the world, what we do can affect 
the future of not just a billion and a half, not just 3 billion, 
but of the 414 to 5 billion people that will live on this 
earth 25 years from now. 

Talking in such big numbers I am sure seems to raise 
the whole problem beyond the ability to comprehend. 
But, again, we get back to the moon. 

Who would have thought 25 years ago that two men 
from earth would stand on the moon? It was too much to 
comprehend. But it happened. It happened because men 
worked together and they planned together, and as a 
result, they achieved success. 

And I say that that kind of planning and working, that 
kind of genius, that is not limited to one nation, but that 
comes from all peoples all over the world, that that kind 
of genius applied to these enormous problems and these 
enormous challenges that we see, particularly in Asia. 

We can have a period of peace, uninterrupted peace, 
for a generation. And that can mean the progress that we 
want for this area and for all of the world. 

And I just want to say, finally, Mr. President, I came 
here, as everybody around this table knows, as one who 
has long been a friend of Pakistan. You were generous to 
state that while I was Vice President of the United States, 
I played some role in seeing that the friendship between 
our two countries remained strong and became stronger. 

Now that I am President of the United States, with 
somewhat more influence than I had as Vice President, 
I can assure you that I am going to continue to work for 
a cause that is very close to my heart, the friendship, the 
friendship between two great peoples, so that we can work 
together in the solutions of these great problems, work 
together possibly not in going to the moon or to Mars, 
although we can participate also in those great adven- 
tures in one way or another, but in working together in 
the equally exciting adventure that I have described, of 
the future, the future of the hundreds of thousands, yes, I 
would say millions of children that I have seen on the 
streets of the cities of Asia over these past 6 days. 

And, so, with that, I conclude simply by saying that 
I am proud to be in this room to respond to this toast 
in this way, in a country where I have been received so 
often officially in such a generous way, and when I came 
as a private citizen in just as hospitable a way. 

Mr. President, I ask that all here stand and raise their 
glasses to the President of Pakistan and to the continuing 
and increasing friendship between the people of Pakistan 
and the people of the United States. 

NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 10:07 p.m., Lahore time. 


As printed 2bove, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENT; 


Lahore, Pakistan 


Remarks of the President and President Yahya Khan 
at Departure Ceremonies at Lahore Airport. 
August 2, 1969 


PRESIDENT YAHYA. President Nixon, Mrs. Nixon: 

We bid you a goodby on the conclusion of your brief 
visit to Pakistan. We wish you a very pleasant homeward 
journey. We are happy to have had the opportunity to 
welcome again an esteemed friend in our midst, and trust 
that your next visit to Pakistan will be a little longer. 

The charms of Lahore are not exhausted in a day, Mr. 
President. There are other places in Pakistan with feel- 
ings of warmth for honored guests like you. As the 
weather goes this is not the best time of the year, but I 
hope that you and Mrs. Nixon, and your party, have en- 
joyed your stay. 

We are especially appreciative of Mrs. Nixon’s inter- 
est in social welfare projects. Her visit yesterday to the 
Society For Rehabilitation of the Disabled and to the 
APWA School, an institution for the needy, was heart- 
warming for the social workers of Lahore. It was a happy 
thought on her part to have decided to accompany her 
distinguished husband in his travels. All that I can say 
to her: Come again. Farewell. God bless you. 

PRESIDENT Nixon. Mr. President, we want to express 
our grateful appreciation to you for the very heartwarm- 
ing welcome we have received here and although, as you 
have said, the weather here may not be as good as it might 
be at some other time of year, we can only say that as 
far as the welcome was concerned, it was as warm a 
welcome as we have ever received in our visit to Pakistan 
or to any other country. For that we are grateful. 

The talks we have had have been most helpful in giving 
me a better understanding of the problems of Pakistan, 
about our bilateral relations, but beyond that, of the prob- 
lems of Asia as they relate to our overall goal of peace and 
progress in the world. 

I feel as I leave Pakistan and complete what is now 
this phase of this journey, my trip through Asia, that 
Asia is on the road to a new era of progress, a new ef 
of self-reliance, of independence, but that all this depends 
upon whether the leaders of the world will be able to 
produce peace—peace which will see that what is created 
by the hardworking people we have seen on the streets of 
Lahore, by the government officials who are working 
night and day on their programs—to see that that prog: 
ress which is so created is not destroyed by war. To that 
goal I have dedicated our administration, and that goal 
you also share. As I leave, I can say to you we look for 
ward to a period of better relations between our two 
countries, based on mutual trust and friendship, and we 
look forward also to a period in which we can have real 
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the White House press release. 


Bucharest, Romania 
Remarks of the President and President Nicolae 


August 2, 1969 


Nixon, ladies and gentlemen: 


is unanimously appreciated in this country. 


of their social system. 


days. 


peace and security in the world. 


Cooperation between nations for general peace. 


traditional greeting of our people: Welcome. 


ladies and gentlemen: 








ace in Asia and thereby create the conditions which 
could lead to a lasting peace in the world. Thank you. 


note: The exchange of remarks began at 8:46 a.m., Lahore time, 
at Lahore Airport. As printed above, this item follows the text of 


Ceausescu at Arrival Ceremonies at Otopeni Airport. 


PRESIDENT CEAUSESCU. Dear Mr. President, dear Mrs. 


I am pleased to extend to you, the first President of 
the United States of America ever visiting Romania, the 
cordial greetings of the Council of State and of the Gov- 
ernment, to express the feeling of sympathy of the Ro- 
manian people towards the American people whose con- 
tribution to the cause of world progress and civilization 


I hope that your visit to Romania, though a short 
one, will enable you to get more closely acquainted with 
the endeavors made by the Romanian people for the 
development of economy, science, and culture, their de- 
termination to build a dignified, free, and prosperous 
life, and also with their aspirations for peace and co- 
operation with all of the states of the world, irrespective 


Personally, I recall with satisfaction, Mr. President, the 
meeting we had together 2 years ago, the spirit of frank- 
ness and sincerity during our discussions at that time, and 
I have no doubt that the same spirit will characterize the 
exchange of views we are going to have together these 


We believe that in the complex conditions of inter- 
national affairs today, the development of relations be- 
tween states on the basis of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and respect for the independence, sovereignty, 
equal rights, and noninterference in the internal affairs, 
represents the safe way towards promoting a climate of 
confidence and understanding among peoples and of 


In this direction an important contribution can be 
made through the contacts, meetings, and discussions 
between the leaders of states. We are confident that your 
visit and the talks we shall have will contribute towards 
the development of relations between our two countries, 
that they will prove useful and fruitful for the cause of 


It is with these feelings and convictions that we wel- 
come you in Romania today, Mr. President, with the 


Presipent Nixon. Mr. President, Your Excellencies, 
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Speaking on behalf of all of the American people, I 
wish to express my deep appreciation for the very warm 
welcome that you have extended to us on this occasion, 
and I bring with me the warm good wishes and feelings 
of friendship from all of the American people to all the 
people of Romania. 

As you pointed out, this is not my first visit to your 
country. I recall with pleasure that first visit. It was at the 
very end of winter, at the beginning of a new spring, and 
I had very useful talks with you at that time, and other 
Romanian Government officials. I recall vividly the warm 
welcome extended to me by the people of Romania. 

This is an historic occasion. While this is not my first 
visit to your country, it is the first visit of a President of 
the United States to Romania, the first state visit by an 
American President to a socialist country or to this region 
of the continent of Europe. 

Mr. President, this significant moment in the history of 
relations between our two countries coincides with a great 
moment in the history of the human race. Mankind has 
landed on the moon. We have established a foothold in 
outer space. But there are goals that we have not reached 
here on earth. We are still building a just peace in the 
world. This is a work that requires the same cooperation 
and patience and perseverance from men of good will that 
it took to launch that vehicle to the moon. 

I believe that if human beings can reach the moon, 
human beings can reach an understanding with each 
other. 

If we are to make progress in this lifetime effort, we 
must see the world as it is—a world of different races, of 
different nations, of different social systems—the real 
world, where many interests divide men and many unite 
them. 

Our meetings represent, I am sure, the desire of the 
Romanian people and the American people that we do not 
allow our differences to prevent a deeper understanding of 
our national points of view. Yours is a European country 
and your most direct concern is, therefore, with the secu- 
rity of this continent. I come from another continent, but 
from a country that twice in this century has shed the blood 
of its sons in the pursuit of that European security. 

We are prepared to do our part, also, in this era of 
negotiations so that all in Europe can pursue the fulfill- 
ment of their just aspirations for a better life, free from the 
fear of war or threats of war, and in constructive coopera- 
tion with others, near and far. 

Let us agree at the outset to be frank with each other. 
Our differences are matters of substance; indeed, no 
nation’s range of interests are identical to any other 
nation’s. But nations can have widely different internal 
orders and live in peace. Nations can have widely differ- 
ing economic interests and live in peace. 

The United States believes that the rights of all nations 
must be equal, but we do not believe that the character 
of all nations must be the same. 
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My country has already undertaken new initiatives to 
reduce the tensions that exist in the world. We stand 
ready to respond firmly and positively to sincere and con- 
crete initiatives that others may take. Every nation, of 
whatever size and whatever region of the world, will find 
us receptive to realistic new departures on the path to 
peace. 

The purpose of your invitation, Mr. President, and the 
purpose of my visit here, is to improve communications 
between our two nations. This is a useful and a peaceful 
purpose. 

In that spirit of realism and of open-mindedness, | look 
forward to our talks, and I thank you for your hospitality. 

Traiascia prietenia Romano-Americana. (Long live 
Romanian-American friendship. ) 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 12:33 p.m., Bucharest 


time. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Bucharest, Romania 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
President Ceausescu at an Official Dinner at 
the Council of State. August 2, 1969 


PRESENT Ceausescu. Dear Mr. President, Dear Mrs. 
Nixon, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am glad to be in a position to greet you, high rep- 
resentatives of the American people, at this dinner. The 
welcome given to you, Mr. President, by the citizens of 
our capital reflects the feelings of appreciation and esteem 
which our two peoples have for each other, it expresses our 
people’s desire to live in peace and friendship with the 
American people, with all the peoples of the world. It 
is an undisputed fact that the presence in Romania, for 
the first time in history, of the President of the United 
States of America, has a special significance for the de- 
velopment of the relations between our two states. 

At the same time this visit mirrors the favorable changes 
which have taken place in the modern world and bears 
proof to the vitality of the policy of peaceful coexistence, 
which asserts itself in international affairs ever more 
strongly. 

It is notorious that Romania and the United States 
are two countries with different systems and therefore our 
views on the social and political development of the 
world also differ. We believe, however, that the existing 
difference between social systems should not prevent the 
development of relations and cooperation between na- 
tions; on the contrary, this very fact calls for active work 
to promote in international affairs the policies of peace- 
ful coexistence, a realistic, sober, and constructive policy, 
the wide cooperation of all countries with an aim to con- 
solidate peace and security. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Your visit to Romania, Mr. President, takes place on 
the eve of the anniversary of a quarter-century since the 
liberation of our people from the Fascist yoke. Taking its 
fate in its own hands and energetically proceeding along 
the path of a free and independent life, the Romanian 
people was able, during a short period in history, to 
change the country image, from the very foundations, to 
develop the economy, science, and culture to build a new 
system, the paramount goal of which is the well-being 
and happiness of those who work. Our people is deter- 
mined to continue with intensity its vast, peaceful, and 
creative work, to ensure the steady and many-sided prog- 
ress of the nation to turn Romania into an advanced 
country of the world. It is on this basis that it participates 
more and more actively in the exchange of material and 
spiritual assets of the contemporary world. 

In our country the outstanding achievements of your 
people in the field of economy, science, technology, and 
culture are well-known. The magnificent space voyage 
of the American astronauts—the first inhabitants of the 
earth who stepped on the moon and brought back to our 
planet fragments of matter from another celestial body—- 
was a source of joy for us for it represents a brilliant vic- 
tory of human genius and of universal knowledge. This 
event shows once more how necessary it is to establish 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation between all na- 
tions on our own planet. We express our hope that this 
achievement of the human mind will contribute not only 
to the progress of science and technology, but also to 
the development of cooperation between peoples, in the 
interest of peace and civilization. 

We appreciate the fact that the relations between 
Romania and the United States—two countries between 
which there are no inter-state disputes—have seen an up- 
ward trend of development. During our talks it has been 
put into evidence that the stage reached by the coopera- 
tion between our two countries is still far from exhausting 
the existing opportunities, and a mutual desire has been 
expressed to explore new ways of expanding our economic, 
scientific, technological, and cultural exchanges and co- 
operation. I express my firm belief that your visit to 
Romania, Mr. President, will prove to be a significant 
step in the development of many-sided, mutually advan- 
tageous relations between our two countries. 

We also appreciate favorably the fact that our talks 
have outlined some possibilities to broaden our coopera- 
tion in the world arena, in the interest of the cause of 
peace. Naturally, in the course of our discussions differ- 
ent opinions were also voiced on certain problems per- 
taining to the present international situation but this 
can not inhibit joint action along the way of détente and 
the search for new ways of improving the world politi- 
cal atmosphere. Romania proceeds from the idea that 
all the countries of the world, big and small, bear the 
responsibility for the fate of peace, for the development 
of international relations, and that they are dutybound to 
contribute to the settlement of the thorny issues of con- 
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temporary life and to the establishment of confidence and 
cooperation between nations. 

Being a socialist country, Romania places in the center 
of her foreign policy the many-sided cooperation with 
the socialist countries, to which she is bound by a common 
social system. At the same time, she steadily develops fruit- 
ful relations in all the fields with the other countries of the 
world. In our opinion, when more and more new nations 
assert themselves in the world arena, showing their firm 
desire to step as independent entities on the way to prog- 
ress and civilization to secure the conditions enabling 
each nation to decide its own future and the road of its 
social and political development is the essential imperative 
requirement of international life. In our view, at present 
the condition sine qua non of peace is to establish in the 
relations between all states the principles of independence 
and national sovereignty, to liquidate once and for all 
the policy of domination and interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of others, to instate the full equality among 
nations. These principles acquire an ever wider interna- 
tional recognition, they assert themselves more and more 
strongly in the relations between countries and enjoy broad 
adhesion from public opinion everywhere. The infringe- 
ments upon these principles endanger world security, 
breed tension, conflicts, and new hotbeds of war. 

In this connection, we cannot fail to express our con- 
cern, which is indeed the concern of the whole world, 
about the continuation of the war in Vietnam. During 
our discussions we explained our position on this problem. 
We hope that the negotiations in Paris will lead to the 
cessation of the war and the withdrawal of troops from 
Vietnam, thus creating the conditions for the Vietnamese 
people to decide by itself the course of its economic and 
social development, in an independent way, without any 
interference from outside. Romania also believes that it 
is necessary that all efforts should be made to solve the 
conflict in the Middle East in the spirit of the Security 
Council resolution of 1967, aiming to bring about the 
withdrawal of the Israeli troops from the occupied ter- 
ritories and to ensure the right of every state in the area 
to independent existence, to development and progress. 

Romania believes that one of the crucial problems of 
the international affairs today, the solution of which 
could make a radical contribution to the strengthening 
of peace, is to achieve disarmament, nuclear disarmament 
in the first place, to carry out concrete measures aimed at 
reducing and liquidating the thermonuclear danger. To 
this effect, the liquidation of the present division of the 
world into military blocs confronting each other, the dis- 
solution of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and, 
concurrently, of the Warsaw Treaty, the liquidation of the 
foreign military bases and the withdrawal of all troops 
within their national boundaries would be of particular 
importance. 

An important progress in the direction of détente would 
be achieved, in our opinion, by the establishment of lasting 
security on the European continent. European security 
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can be accomplished only by proceeding from the realities 
established as a result of World War II, from the existence 
of the two German states, from the recognition of the 
inviolability of the postwar frontiers, including the frontier 
on Oder-Neisse. A favorable impact would be produced 
by holding an European Conference, a desideratum ex- 
pressed by an increasing number of states. The accomplish- 
ment of security on this continent is a matter in which not 
only the European peoples are vitally interested, but also 
all the peoples of the world; the attainment of this objec- 
tive would exert a particularly favorable influence on the 
political climate, on all countries. 

I express my firm belief, Mr. President, that the meeting 
and the talks we had together, our determination to de- 
velop the cooperation between Romania and the United 
States, will make a substantive contribution to the cause 
of peace and international cooperation to the ever wide 
promotion of the principles of peaceful coexistence in the 
world. 

Our meeting, taking place only a few days after the 
accomplishment of the millenary dream of mankind to 
voyage on celestial bodies, gets a particular significance. It 
symbolizes the possibility for peoples to live in peace and 
mutual understanding on this planet—the ancient cradle 
of their existence—to unite their efforts for the achieve- 
ment of the other millenary dream: a world without war, 
without destruction, a world of cooperation and progress. 
We are confident that this meeting and our talks signify 
a decisive moment in expanding the many-sided coopera- 
tion and collaboration between Romania and the United 
States, between our two peoples. At the same time we 
would like this visit, which is appreciated by the public 
opinion as an outstanding event of the international life, to 
mark a progress on the way of improving the relations be- 
tween all nations of the world, free and equal in rights. 

Allow me to propose this toast to the triumph of peace, 
this grand ideal of human beings on all continents regard- 
less of their race, creed, political and philosophical 
beliefs. 

To your health, Mr. President, to your health, dear Mrs. 
Nixon, to the health of our other guests, to the health of all 
here present. 

PresweNt Nrxon. Mr. President, Mrs. Ceausescu, 
Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

Before I make my formal reply to the very eloquent 
remarks of the President, I would like to say that for all 
of us today, the wonderful welcome we received here in 
Bucharest, in Romania, has touched our hearts, and we 
are most grateful for the reception we have received. 

I have traveled to many countries in the world and 
have gone through the great capital cities of the world, but 
perhaps never in all of the years I have traveled have we 
received a warmer welcome, and we are most grateful to 
the people of Romania for the warmth of your hearts. 

This visit to your country is a brief one and I regret 
that it is not longer, for though your country is smaller 
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geographically than ours, we share many of the same 
qualities of diversity. 

You have magnificent valleys and great mountains and 
seashores and forests and farm lands. 

In addition, several peoples make up the Romanian 
nation, just as the American Nation is made up of many 
different peoples who came to our country from different 
lands. 

Indeed, one bond we share is that of ancestry. Almost 
a quarter of a million Americans can claim one or both 
parents born in Romania. 

While our visit here is brief, we will have the oppor- 
tunity to view some of your nation’s natural beauty and 
also some visible manifestations of your economic progress 
in recent years. 

From my previous visit in 1967, and also because of 
our information, we are aware in the United States of 
the strides your nation has made in building a modern 
industrial society. We welcome the opportunity to see 
examples of that progress, as we will tomorrow, and we 
wish you more progress in the future. 

When I arrived, I spoke of a cause very close to the 
hearts of the American people, the cause of a just peace, 
a peace among peoples of differing races and differing 
beliefs about the nature of man and of God, a peace 
among nations of different interests and vastly different 
social systems. 

Of this one thing we are sure: We know mankind 
cannot build a just and lasting peace until all nations 
recognize and respect the sovereignty and rights of other 
nations, large and small. There are great similarities be- 
tween the United States and Romania, but as I have 
mentioned, there are also great differences. Our political 
and social systems are different. Our economic policies 
are different. We do not share each other’s views on many 
issues about the nature of our world and the shape of the 
future. But having mentioned the differences, let us look 
at some of those areas where we agree. 

Both Romania and the United States are members of 
the family of nations, and we both enjoy the rights of all 
nations. Each of us wishes to preserve its national insti- 
tutions and to advance the economic well-being of its 
own people. Each of us seeks peaceful solutions to inter- 
national disagreements; each believes in better under- 
standing and greater communication between those who 
disagree—and that is why these meetings are being held. 

Mr. President, your country pursues a policy of com- 
munication and contact with all nations—you have 
actively sought the reduction of international tensions. My 
country shares those objectives. 

We are seeking ways of ensuring the security, progress, 
and independence of the nations of Asia, for, as recent 
history has shown, if there is no peace in Asia, there is 
no peace in the world. My country will bear the proper 
share of the burdens in that part of the world. 

In Europe, we are prepared to consider all concrete 
and promising possibilities of removing tensions. We favor 
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negotiations on disputed issues—not just for the sake of 
negotiations, but for the sake of resolving the disputes in 
order to improve the existing situation and advance the 
security of all nations. 

We are prepared to negotiate seriously on the crucial 
and complex problem of strategic arms, and will con- 
sider any arrangement that equitably protects the security 
of all concerned while bringing the qualitative and quan- 
titative growth of arsenals under control. 

We seek a stable peace in the Middle East, a peace in 
which all the countries of the region, and those outside 
of it, can repose confidence—and a peace which no one, 
whether inside the region or outside, will seek to exploit 
for narrow purposes. 

Mr. President, as I told you today in our meetings, 
we seek normal relations with all countries, regardless of 
their domestic systems. We stand ready to reciprocate the 
efforts of any country that seeks normal relations with us. 

We are flexible about the methods by which peace is 
to be sought and built. We see value neither in the ex- 
change of polemics nor in a false euphoria. We seek the 
substance of détente, not its mere atmosphere. 

We seek, in sum, a peace not of hegemonies, and not 
of artificial uniformity, but a peace in which the legitimate 
interests of each are respected and all are safeguarded. 

Mr. President, as we came into the city today, I noticed 
a number of people holding up signs with a picture of 
the three astronauts on them. More than a billion people 
around the world saw and heard the landing on the moon. 
And thoughtful men all over the world saw the earth in 
a new perspective—as the home of a human family whose 
similarities and common interests far outweigh their 
differences. 

Because all nations must search for understanding, | 
value the very frank discussions we had today, and I look 
forward to those that we will have tomorrow. I note the 
growth of bilateral relations between us in recent years; 
our bilateral ties in many fields have expanded and as 4 
result of our talks they will continue to grow. 

And now, Mr. President, I wish to express again to 
you and on behalf of all of the members of our party our 

appreciation for this superb dinner tonight, for the mag- 
nificent music, and for the warm welcome you have 
extended to us. 

I know that the welcome we received, as we rode in 
from the airport, was not for me or for my wife individ- 
ually, but for our country, for the American people, and 
for all of the American people we express our apprecia- 
tion. And speaking for the American people, I want you 
to know that we respect and admire your national in- 
dependence and sovereignty. We wish you success and 
prosperity in the development of your country. 

In the United States, as you may know, if you followed 
our inaugural ceremonies, we have occasionally used the 
phrase “Forward together.” I have discovered that that 
concept is not original with me. And for my toast tonight, 
may I, therefore, use the words of a great Romanian 
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poet, Mihai Eminescu: “May your sons go forward, 
brothers hand in hand.” 

And so I ask you all to join me in raising your glasses 
to the President of Romania and to Romanian-American 
friendship. 
note: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m., Bucharest time. As 
printed above, his remarks follow the text of the White House press 


release. President Ceausescu’s remarks follow a text made available 
by the White House Press Office. 


Bucharest, Romania 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
President Ceausescu at a Luncheon in the State Dining 
Room, Government Guest House. August 3, 1969 


PRESIDENT Nixon. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 

As we near the end of our brief visit to Romania, we 
only regret that we were unable to entertain the President 
and the members of the Romanian Government at the 
American Embassy. I recall in 1967, when Ambassador 
Davis had a luncheon for me at the Embassy, that it was 
rather difficult to get more than 25 or 30 in the room. 
So regardless of whatever else comes out of these talks 
that we have had, and much good will come from them, 
one decision I have made: We will build a new embassy 
residence so that we can have this party next time in the 
embassy residence. 

After seeing the splendid Titan Housing Project, I am 
sure we can find a good architect for the residence. 

Mr. President, it is very difficult on this occasion to 
tell you how deeply we have appreciated the courtesies 
that you have extended to us, and also to tell you how 
deeply moved we have been by the reception we have 
received from the people of Bucharest on this visit. 

We have tried on this occasion to bring as much of 
the United States to Bucharest as we could. The place- 
cards, the matches, and the menus were all printed in the 
United States. The beef came from Kansas City; the peas 
came from California; the tomatoes came from Florida; 
and the hearts of palm came from Hawaii. But one thing 
we could not bring were the flowers, because no place in 
the world can you go and find more beautiful flowers 
than in Bucharest. 

So, consequently, I simply want to conclude by saying 
that we have had very exhaustive talks, but they have 
not been exhausting because talk is exhausting only when 
tt is boring, and when President Ceausescu and I talk, 
it is never boring. We have discussed matters of tre- 
mendous importance to relations between the United 
States and Romania, and also the whole problem of 
world peace. I know that from the talks we have had 
that much good will come in terms of bringing closer 
the day when we can have world peace. 
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One final point I would make on a personal note: We 
also brought our music. Even though we had magnificent 
music last night, we thought you would like to hear from 
a typical American combo. The young men who have 
played for you are from our Air Force from Wiesbaden, 
and in mentioning that, I did not intend to bring in 
the Warsaw-NATO Pact, because for us, music is the 
language of peace and not the language of war. 

But I think you should know that one of the selections 
played today at the request of the First Lady of Romania 
was “My Fair Lady,” so in proposing a toast today, I 
would like to propose it not only to the President, but to 
our fair ladies who are here, and to that friendship which 
I know is going to be even warmer and closer in the years 
ahead between the peoples of Romania and the United 
States. 

To my fair lady and the President. 

PresIDENT Ceausescu. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I should like first of all to express on behalf of all of 
associates present here our thanks for the warm welcome, 
for the good welcome, given to us, and particularly for 
the things you have treated us with, brought over from 
the United States. 

Listening to President Nixon saying that beef, matches, 
cigarettes, wine, champagne, were all brought over from 
the United States, a thought crossed my mind: that it is 
unjust when people say that Romanians are nationalistic. 
I see that United States representatives are able to go 
faster than we do in this field, too. 

Secondly, I should beg to apologize to Mrs. Nixon and 
the President for the fact that we organized a tough pro- 
gram for them and left no time for them to have a rest 
during the visit. 

As to the talks we had yesterday and today, it is true 
that they covered a broad range of subjects. Some parts 
of our discussion were rather lively, but I have to say that 
they were always civilized and constructive. Of course, 
not on all problems did we share the same point of view, 
but I wonder that if the representatives of states had the 
same point of view on all things, on all problems, then 
they would certainly meet much less frequently than they 
do now. 

We hope, however, that notwithstanding the differ- 
ences of views even on such problems, our two sides would 
work together toward finding appropriate solutions in 
order to strengthen cooperation between peoples and 
bring about peace to the world. 

I should also like to express my gratitude to the Presi- 
dent for having especially brought over the band of the 
Air Force, bypassing at the same time both NATO and 
the Warsaw Treaty. 

It is true that music is called upon to serve friendship 
between peoples and peace. It might be a good thing in 
order that music should not follow roundabout ways in 
order to get to places, and just to dismantle the military 
blocs in order to let music free. We could turn both the 
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Warsaw Pact and the NATO into instruments of inter- 
national cooperation in the field of music, for instance, 
and let us have competition between the two blocs then. 

PresipENT Nixon. I agree. 

PRESIDENT CEAUSESCU. May I be permitted to propose 
this toast to the President of the United States and to 
Mrs. Nixon, who has already promised to come again to 
Romania one day: To the friendship between the United 
States and Romania; to the peace in the world. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m., Bucharest time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Bucharest, Romania 


Remarks of the President and President Ceausescu at 
Departure Ceremonies at Otopeni Airport. 
August 3, 1969 


PRESIDENT Nixon. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
It has been a privilege to visit over 60 countries in the 
world, and of all the countries I have visited, there has 
been none that has been more memorable than the visit 
to Romania. This is true not only because of the very 
substantive talks you, Mr. President, and I have had on 
issues—talks which I am convinced history will record will 
serve the cause of peace—but it is true also because of the 
wonderfully heartwarming welcome we have received 
from the people of Romania every place we have gone. 
Mr. President, I am convinced, after this visit, as I am 
sure you are, that regardless of the differences in policies, 
the peoples of the world are determined to be one and, 
Mr. President, from the bottom of my heart, as I leave 
your country, I want to say, in your own language as 
well as I can, Traiasca Prietenia Noastra La Revedere. 


PRESIDENT Ceausescu. Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, dear comrades: 

As President Nixon has already said, in the brief period 
of time he spent, together with Mrs. Nixon and accom- 
panying persons, in the territory of Romania, I should 
also like to mention that the conversations we had together 
were focused on the concern for the development of rela- 
tions between our two countries, and also for finding new 
avenues to contribute to the cause of cooperation among 
peoples and peace in the world. 

The welcome extended to you, Mr. President, by the 
population of the city of Bucharest is an expression of the 
feelings of friendship our people have for the American 
people and it mirrors the hospitality of the Romanian 
people and the desire to live in friendship and peace with 
the people of America, with all the nations of the world. 

Upon your return to your homeland, sir, I should like 
you to convey, on my own behalf, on behalf of the Ro- 
manian people, our friendly greeting to the people of 
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America, our best wishes for prosperity and peace. And 
now allow me to bid you bon voyage. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:53 p.m., Bucharest time. As 


printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Mildenhall Air Force Base, England 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson at Arrival Ceremonies. August 3, 1969 


THE Prime Minister. Mr. President, it is a very real 
pleasure for me to welcome you and Mrs. Nixon this 
evening as you touch down on British soil, currently here 
in a very real sense Anglo-American soil, at the last stage 
of a round-the-world tour which I hope you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, feel has been as rewarding as it has been arduous, 
and which, when its full implications have been worked 
out, may well prove to have been historic. 

While your mind must be teeming, Mr. President, with 
the accumulated thoughts of your talks and your welcome 
in seven different countries, I am sure that even these 
will not have displaced your memory of seeing the splash- 
down after the momentous and successful Apollo mission. 

This evening gives me the opportunity to extend to 
you, and this time without the aid of a hot line, the 
congratulations of Her Majesty’s Government and of the 
whole British people on what has been achieved. 

Meanwhile, and immediately, you, Mr. President, and 
I seek to make the maximum use of the short time that 
you are here with us. While we have kept in the closest 
touch since your visit in February, I look forward to this 
chance of hearing from you, firsthand, your first impres- 
sions of your discussions on your world tour; equally, to 
exchange views on the subjects of our informal agenda, 
for both of us are conscious of the possible developments, 
challenges, and opportunities that lie ahead as we pursue 
our common tasks together. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I wish to express to you, Mr. Prime Minister, my grate- 
ful appreciation for those very warm words of welcome, 
and to tell you that though this is but a brief stop, I 
welcome the opportunity that is provided to talk with 
you again about some of the problems that we mutually 
face in the world, and to discuss them in the context of 
the trip that I am now bringing to a conclusion. 

You have graciously mentioned the adventure which 
took three Americans to the vicinity of the moon, and two 
to step on the moon. I found that as I traveled all over 
the world, in every nation, whether it was in Asia or in 
Eastern Europe, this was uppermost in the minds of all 


people, leaders and people that I met from all walks of 
life. 
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] think in this is perhaps a lesson for all of us. There 
are differences that divide the world today—very deep 
differences, But as we saw very dramatically and very 
movingly in Bucharest today and yesterday, those things 
which unite men and women in the world are much 
stronger than those which divide us. 

I can assure all who are listening to me now that while 
the path to peace may seem very difficult, and preserving 
the peace is, of course, a task which we have found to be 
tremendously arduous and hazardous over these past few 
years, that the people of the world deep in their hearts 
want peace. 

They are on the side of peace. That is the message that 
comes from all over Asia; it comes from Eastern Europe; 
and I sense it again as I step here on British soil. 

It is the responsibility of leaders—leaders like those that 
I had the privilege of meeting on this trip; leaders, Mr. 
Prime Minister, like yourself—it is our responsibility to 
develop those policies that will reflect the deep yearning 
of people to be together rather than apart, to communicate 
rather than being denied the opportunity to know each 
other. 

It is this great goal to which we are dedicated. 

I believe that this trip may have served a useful purpose 
in bringing us closer to that goal. I am confident that our 
conversations will also further that purpose as they have 
in the past. 

Finally, I say again, it is always a great privilege to 
come here, to be welcomed here on British soil, and I can 
only say that I wish my stay were longer but there will be 
another day. On this occasion, at least, for this one hour, 
we can talk about the world and perhaps develop some 
constructive thoughts that would further that cause of 
peace to which we are all so deeply dedicated. 

Thank you. 

Note: The exchange of remarks began at 6:24 p.m., local time. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Return to Washington 


Remarks of the President and Vice President at 
Andrews Air Force Base Upon the President’s Return 
From His Global Tour. August 3, 1969 


Tue Vick Present. Mr. President, it is indeed a 
privilege to welcome you back. This return from a success- 
ful trip in Asia in many ways represents a repetition of a 
return from a successful trip earlier this year in Europe. 
There is one distinct difference that I appreciate very 
much, and that is that the runway is not icy. 

However, as successful as both those trips were, Mr. 
President, this one has a significant difference in that it 
began on a soaring of the spirit as you stood on the deck 
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of the carrier Hornet and watched the astronauts return 
to safety again. 

We could see mirrored in your face, sir, a reaction that 
was within each one of us, of pride and indeed, in awe, 
that man has come to this great accomplishment. 

Mr. President, I think that spirit accompanied you on 
your trip throughout the Asian nations, to the Philippines, 
to Indonesia, to Thailand, and then that trip to Vietnam, 
where you visited our battleline troops. I think it was re- 
flected on the faces of the troops and on the faces of the 
people of Asia, as they heard you say what I thought was 
your most significant remark, that we are not going to 
treat the Pacific Ocean as a barrier, but as a bridge. 

Then after Vietnam, your visits to India and Pakistan 
and finally that wonderful experience that each of us 
shared with you when you went to Romania and re- 
ceived that tremendous outpouring of spirit that could not 
conceivably be arranged by any nation under any cir- 
cumstances. It assured us that there is a brotherhood of 
man—a brotherhood of man that indicates that there is 
a brotherhood for peace—peace for all nations—and we 
should all strive for this. 

We should all be determined that the people can 
‘prosper and grow together as long as the people’s wishes 
are being met and I think that basically is the message that 
you so successfully put around the world, and we are so 
pleased to have you back and so proud of what you have 

accomplished. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Vice President, Members of the 
Cabinet, Members of the Senate and House, members of 
the diplomatic corps, and all of our friends who have been 
so kind to come to the airport on this rainy evening: 

It seems the way to get weather is for me to return from 
either Europe or Asia. When I returned from Europe it 
snowed and when I returned from Asia it rained. So that 
means from now on I will be called “Nixon the Rain- 
maker.” That is better than being called a “trouble- 
maker.” 

I do want to say in response to your very warm remarks 
of welcome that we have had very warm receptions 
around the world in seven countries. I knew those recep- 
tions were not for me as an individual, but for what this 
country stands for. 

America has many friends in this world and we can be 
proud of America, and I was proud to represent America 
as I visited these nations and saw friendship for Americans 
in the eyes of people from seven countries that you have 

mentioned. 

I would also like to point out that on this trip the theme 
was as pretty well stated as it could be, by the acting 
President of India, when he proposed a toast a few nights 
ago, that it is a trip in quest of peace. 

What we were trying to do was to bring this message 
to the world that the United States wants to bring peace 
to the world and we want to do our fair share in working 
with others to maintain peace in the world. That feeling, 

believe me, is shared by people all over the world. 
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Another thought that occurs to me is with regard to 
the visit to Bucharest. This was the most moving expe- 
rience that I have had in traveling to over 60 countries in 
the world, not that all the other countries were not also 
extremely exciting and interesting and receptive, but here 
in this country in which we have an entirely different 
political philosophy from our own, people were out by 
the hundreds of thousands, not ordered by their govern- 
ment, but cheering and shouting; not against anybody, 
but simply showing their affection and friendship for the 
people of the United States. 

This means to me one simple thing: that differences 
in political philosophy cannot permanently divide the 
people of the world. This has a great meaning to the fu- 
ture. It means that we can live in peace in the world, live 
in peace with other nations who may have different 
political philosophies. 

Finally, another thought occurs to me. I want to bring 
this to a conclusion because I know this has been a long 
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day for you and this is the end of a 24-hour day for me. 
It is raining, so under the circumstances, I do want to 
leave one final thought that you touched upon. 

In Bucharest I noted that so many, particularly of the 
young people, held up a newspaper picture of the astro- 
nauts landing on the moon, and everywhere we went it 
was the same. Some way, when those two Americans 
stepped on the moon, the people of this world were 
brought closer together. 

As I stand here today, I really feel in my heart that itis 
that spirit, the spirit of Apollo, that America can now 
help to bring to all relations with other nations. The spirit 
of Apollo transcends geographical barriers of other na- 
tions. It can bring the people of the world together in 
peace. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 11:14 p.m. at Andrews 
Air Force Base, Maryland. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


In order to complete coverage of the President’s global 
tour, the cutoff time of this. issue was extended to include 
the President’s return to Washington shortly after 11 p.m. 
on Sunday night, August 3, 1969. 
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